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ART Santa Barbara 


By A. T. Johnson 





In a land of clear colors and stories, 

In a region of shadowless hours, 

W here earth has a garment of glories, 
And a murmur of musical flowers. 
Swinburne. 


HERE IS a belief common to 
travellers in many lands, and most 
of all to those who are passing 
5 theoush the vastness of Southern 

California, that to see the inmost recesses 

of the deep country is generally impos- 

sible. They have not the time, they 
are not accustomed to riding, they 
cannot afford long stage journeys off the 
beaten track. Those are a few of the 
obstacles which are said to stand between 





them and the cool, fern-clad glens of 
the mountains and the music of rocky 
streams. They read descriptions of 


these things made by residents, or 
more fortunate wanderers, and_ feed 
their only half-satisfied imaginations 
upon the unattainable delights which 
lay hidden in the folds of the distant 
hills. Some of them, perhaps, even 


go so far as to emulate the sour philoso- 
phy of Aesop’s fox! 

But, while there is doubtless some 
truth in the statement that the sweet 
companionship of the far country’s heart 
is forbidden to the tourist who has a 
time-table for his inexorable master, 
there are not a few places of unique 
natural beauty quite within easy reach 
of the rail-road. One of these is the 
Mission Canyon of Santa Barbara, which 
has not only its accessibility to recom- 
mend it but a peculiar fascination of 


its own—quite apart from the historic 
old church which gives it its name. 

The old mission of Santa Barbara 
stands on an eminence about one mile 
from the center of the city. An electric 
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Live Oaks in Mission Canyon 


street car (which starts from near the 
railroad depot) will carry you to within 
a few feet of its venerable shade for a 
nickle. You then pass through the 
turn-stile and, crossing over a hoary 
stone bridge under which the mountain 
waters rush and tumble with a merry 
sound, turn into a foot-path immediately 
to the right. Its walks and flowers and 
ornamental shrubs, its pretty bungalows 
half-hidden among the shade of 
trees, suggest the quietness and_ hospi- 
tality of old Spanish days. On _ the 
other hand the notices requesting passers- 
by not to pick the flowers, bring one 
back to the modern world. 
However, many a time and oft have 
I made my way through those charming 
grounds where exotic garden flowers 
run at random with the native wildlings 
of the woods and from whence one can 
hear the bell-chimes of the mission recall 


cool 


the hallowed memories of centuries of 
ancient peace, through the old oaks 


and leafing sycamores. Many a time 
have my English sympathies been ar- 
rested by the unexpected discovery of 
some blossom which has become a fami- 
liar and homely object in the cottage 
gardens of the old country. Here, in 
the land of their nativity, the Califor- 
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lifts its golden chalice 
the sun, violet lupines make parterr: 
of brave color between the lichened 
boulders. Dainty little nemophila, frag- 
rant with cherished reminiscences, ar 
clustered amid the young grass of spring. 
Exquisite anemonies star the sod with 
their fragile grace. Columbines mirro! 
their bells in the translucent waters ot 


nian poppy 


the brook. More gorgeous, if less en- 
deared by sweet associations, are the 
other plants and trees—aliens which 


someone has gathered together in this 
favored spot. There are acacias from 
Australia, ablaze with trusses of golden 
bloom; narcissi from the colder countries 
of* far-off Europe; Montbretias, scarlet 
tritomas and geraniums in infinite var- 
iety from Southern Africa; English ivy 
creeps about the stems of venerable 
live oaks; agaves and cactus bring back 
grim memories of the desert kingdom 
of the sun; conifers from Alpine heights 
suggest the silent dominions of the snows. 
Fragrant eucalyptus trees, so loved |)\ 
the humming birds, afford a touch of 
tropical lassitude with their drooping 
tired boughs. The wondrous, flower 
gardens of the Orient have here, as else- 
where, decked an already sumptuo 
earth with their inexhaustible treasures. 
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And this peculiar adaptability for the 
establishment of exotic flora is not only 


one of California’s greatest charms but 
the most substantial proof that her 
wonderful climate is as nearly perfect 


as an equable climate can be. 
From here the wanderer may ma 
his way by a woodland path far into the 
green depths of the mountain. From 
the companionship of the rushing stream, 
which thunders in silver foam over some 
obstructing rock, the land rises high on 
either side. Great alders and dappled 
sveamores stand with their roots in the 
water, wild cucumber and clematis and 


vc 


bramble climb up their branches to 
reach the light. Amid the soft green 
of unfolding brake, giant ferns, whose 


in height, o’er 
maiden-hair 


fronds are often six feet 


shadow the way; dainty 
clothe the banks and moss-clad stones 
with their cool tapestry of emerald. 


Humming birds flash through the spokes 
of sunlight which pierce the foliage like 
animated jewels; blue jays shriek in 
the dark, fragrant bay-trees; finches of 


gorgeous color sing their lullabies of 
love and happiness amid the tender 
greenery of spring. On, on, on, the 


winding pathway leads one, higher grow 
the mountain until the throb 
of the city tunnel water-works. Here 
half way up one of the highest peaks ‘of 
the Santa Ynez, the great mountain 
whose pines stand like sentinels against 
the blue, is being pierced to the heart. 
But one marvels that such a stupendous 
undertaking should so little disturb 
the prevailing quiet. Already is nature 
hastening to heal the sear and covering 


sides 


the tilted rock and soil, which all but 
fills the canyon, with her mantle of 
green. It takes more than the pulsa- 


tions of an electrical generator to break 
the spell which the old mountains have 
held for so many centuries 0 sun-kissed 
peace. Still the blue myrtle stains 
the hill sides with the azure of heaven, 
and the wild white lilac sheets the chap- 
arral with its snowy clusters. The tree- 
poppy still hangs its cups of burnished 
gold among the glaucous leaves to seduce 
an idle butterfly. Leaning oaks, which 
cast a grateful shade over the trail be- 


yond—the trail which winds up to the 
pines—hear not the ominous rumble 
of shattered rock. And the grim old 
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itself has not 
the ephemeral 


a less splendid 
efforts 


mountain 
indifference to 
of man. 

It is with thoughts such as these that 
one turns his face towards Santa Barbara, 
the sea and the islands and makes his 
way down an road which skirts 
the right bank of the Canyon to the 
Mission. In the deep folds of the green 


easy 


hills the musie of the stream is hushed, 
the glow of 


the lowering sun sheds a 


a NC Te 


at: 
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The Rushing Stream which thunders in 
silver foam over some obstructing rock 


ruddy warmth upon the little ranches 
of the slopes, with their orange orchards; 
the meadow-lark, which loves the road 
side as much as it the meadow, 
cheers us on our way with the sweetest 
of all wild music, and a day up Mission 
Canyon, of whose charms one half has 
not been written, is cloistered as a cher- 
ished memory in the pidgeon-hole of 
undying reminiscences. 


does 
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pa Bartlett 


THE MODERN MISSION FATHER 
By Mary E. Stilson 
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“America 1s God’s crucible, the 
great melting pot where all the races 
of Europe are melting.... Here 
you stand good folk with your fifty 
groups and your fifty languages and 
your fifty blood hatreds and rivalries. 
But you won't be long like that, bro- 
thers, for these are the fires of God 
you've come to... .. . A fig for your 
feuds and vendettas, Germans and 
Frenchmen, Irishmen and English- 
men, Jews and Russians. Into the 
crucible with you all! God is making 
the American! Celt and Latin, Slav 
and Teuton, Greek and Syrian, Jew 
and Gentile, here shall they all unite 
* to build the Republic of Mankind 
* and the Kingdom of God... .. . 4h, 
* what is the glory of Rome and Jeru- 
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* salem where all nations and races 
* come to worship and look back, com- 
* pared with the glory of America 
* where all races come labor and 
* look forward!—Zangwill. 
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As fitting complement to Zangwill’s 
assertion that God is making the Ameri- 
can comes that quaint old saying of 
Emerson’s: ‘“‘God himself cannot do 
without great men,”’ for the assistance 
that great men and women are giving 
toward making the super-citizen is 
something that cannot be done without. 

In Los Angeles to-day the American 
is being created. Plans for his continued 
construction and perfection are being 
born here now from the heart and brain 
of one of God’s great men, and when 
the true chronicle of California is written 
in some distant time when people can 
look back with proper perspective on 
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what has been done, along with the his- 
tory of the Padres there will be added 
the name of another Mission Father. 
It will be Dana Bartlett. 

Bethlehem Mission ‘‘The House of 
Bread” on Vignes street, Los Angeles, 
may not be as picturesque as the Mission 
of San Gabriel; it may not have cluster- 
ing about it as many legends as has the 

San Juan Capistrano or the Santa Barbara 
Mission but it is a place where men, 
women and children are being taught 
to labor with joy and to look forward 
with hope; a place where great ideals are 
being made manifest in the flesh. 














Satisfying the inner man 


Dana Bartlett, the founder of this 
“House of Bread’ was born fifty years 
ago in New England. He was educated 
at the Yale Divinity School and at 
other eastern colleges, but just before 


finishing his education, at Grinnel College, 
lowa, he was literally blown out of 
school by a cyclone and beginning then 
to give aid to the injured he has 
never found time to go back there to 
get his degree. Of late, Mr. Bart- 
lett has been turning his mind to 


preventive measures as well as curative 
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ones. He says he realizes the futility 
of forever standing, waiting, below a 
cliff to pick up the injured and dress 
their wounds, that the more sensible 
thing would be to go to the top of the 
cliff, and build a fence at the danger 
line, With this purpose in view he wrote 
“The Better City” and “The Better 
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The helpers and the helped 


Country”, books which not only give 
a sociologic education but a new concep- 
tion of brotherhood as well, and still 
better, a dynamic impetus to make the 
conception a reality. 

One of the plans for the making of 
a better humanity is the building of 
‘garden cities’? and the first one of these 


Some of the ore that goes into the Melting Pot 















































Dana Barilett 
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model municipalities has already begun 
to take shape at Dominguez, California, 
where a tract of ground has been set 
apart for the scheme. Attractive houses 
with the most modern sanitation will 
be built and these will be placed around 
a court or patio, conserving space, and 
yet giving all the light and air possible. 
Each householder will have his own little 
plot of ground, and it is hoped that .by 
thus appealing to the home instinct 
and the agricultural propensities of the 
immigrants who will come here that all 
congested districts of the city will be 
eliminated and all slums _ prevented. 
In fact the slogan of Bethlehem is “Los 
Angeles, 1920, a million population and 
a city without a slum.” 

In telling of the inpour of immigrants 
that will come with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, Mr. Bartlett is not 
urging an issue, he is simply prophecy- 
ing a condition. He says that now 
in Central Europe tickets for California 
by way of the Panama Canal are being 
sold on the installment plan. There 
are hundreds and thousands in Europe 
today who like Zangwill’s ‘David’ 


have spent all their lives dreaming of 
the time when America would gather 


them to her breast. All that has pre- 
vented them coming to her arms has 
been the lack of money; and now that 
the rates to California will be so much 
reduced by the direct steamer route 
many will realize their dreams. 

Though Mr. Bartlett does not advo- 
cate unrestricted immigration he con- 
tends that these peasants who will come 
to our shores are not a menace to the 
country, but that on the contrary they 
will bring a strain of thrift, sobriety and 
sturdiness into the land. For nearly 
twenty years he has been living and work- 
ing among them and the estimate that 
he puts upon them is not the visionary 
idealism of an impractical dreamer. 
But he knows a man for a man when he 
sees him—Bethlehem’s motto is “‘a man’s 
a man for a’ that”—and he does not call 
these people the “scum of Europe” or 
aliens or even foreigners but “brothers,” 
It is not only the newly arrived immi- 
grant, however, who has cause to be 
grateful for the hospitality of the Beth- 
lehem Mission. Many well born Ameri- 
cans could tell hard luck stories of days 
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when the bottom had dropped out of 
everything and when they would have 
been without help of any kind had not 
the hand of Bethlehem been held out 
tothem. Few of us can understand what 
the sensations of a man would be who 
had neither home, money, friends, work, 
food or lodging, but since January 1, 
1912, 147 men in this condition have 
been fed, clothed, housed and given 
employment. Just how many have been 
cared for in the sixteen years before this 
only the recording angel has kept note 
of, for Mr. Bartlett has been too busy 
trying to make the bread go round to 
count the slices handed out and it is 
only in the last few months that he has 
had an assistant who has kept record of 
what has been done. During last year 
they estimate that 30,000 baths were 
given at the bath house, which is one of 
Bethlehem’s chief civilizing agencies, 
and the “first aid’’ to the industrially 
injured. Each man who comes for as- 
sistance is given a bath, and clothes, 
if he needs them, and he generally does, 
and he is fed and housed in ‘“‘The Men’s 
Hotel” while the free employment bureau 
is finding him work. None of this as- 
sistance is offered to him as charity— 
so called—. He is made to understand 
that it is simply an advance loan, and 
that as soon as he is earning a regular 
amount he is expected to pay it back. 
And he does pay it too, and with a big 
per cent of genuine gratitude as the 
interest on the loan. Besides the bath 
house, employment agency and _ hotel 
there is a free medical dispensary through 
which the ailing are cared for. The 
city furnishes medicine and a nurse and 
various big hearted physicians donate 
their services, performing minor oper- 
ations at the Mission when necessary. 
There is also a free library where the 
daily papers and books, both for instruc- 
tion and entertainment, can be read by 
the men in their leisure hours. 

A few weeks ago when addressing the 
State Conference of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Mr. Bartlett 
said: “This is the happiest day of my 
life.’ On that day he had gotten the 
promise from the city authorities that 
Los Angeles should have a Citizenship 
Day, a day set apart for celebrating 
the admission to citizenship of the var- 
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ious newly naturalized Americans. This 
event was celebrated at Bethlehem Mis- 
sion only a few days ago with appropriate 
ceremonies and great rejoicing and marks 
an epoch in the history of Los Angeles. 

Another one of the many educational 
activities, in which Mr. Bartlett is 
engaged, is the Institute of Social Study 
of which he is the founder. - Every year 
for nine years young men from the var- 
ious colleges of Southern California come 
to Bethlehem and study sociology, both 
in theory and as an applied science. 
It is a kind of sociologic clinic in which 
the students are taken to visit the public 
playgrounds the City Jail, the Police 
Department, the Juvenile Court, the 
hospitals, social centers and various 
charitable institutions where they can 
see conditions as they are. Lectures 
are also given on civic and industrial 
problems, and while no creed or reli- 
gious dogma is taught the teacher makes 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man the basis of all the teaching. 

For sixteen years Mr. Bartlet has lived 
with his family in the most squalid section 
of Los Angeles. A section of illy-lighted, 
unpaved, uncleaned streets, where there 
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is no room, no time and no money for 
lawns and flowers; where the fumes of 
the brewery make the atmosphere, and 
the smoke of the gas plant paints the 
sky; where his only neighbors are the 
very poorest of Japanese, Russians, Mexi- 
eans. And why has he done this? 
Not because he could not have afforded 
to live elsewhere. Not because the most 
exclusive residence districts would not 
have welcomed him and his cultured 
family. But because he could more 
effectually help “the little brother’ 
by living closer to him. To those of 
us who have green lawns and rose embow- 
ered homes, who depend so much on 
beautiful surroundings and pleasant en- 
vironment for our happiness, this seems 
one of the most heroic deeds. 

Although the victory of an army 
depends on the skill and wisdom of its 
general, the general cannot fight the 
battle alone. There are many things 
that all of us can do to aid this great 
humanitarian movement of which Mr. 
Bartlett is the leader. We can best 
show our appreciation of him by the help 


we give him and his work. 


The Black Forest 


By Florence Scripps Kellogg 


The slender shafts of sunlight bright 
Gleam golden through the trees, 

Till dusky shadows sent by night 

The glowing sunbeams seize. 


The fine fresh fragrance of the firs. 
With sweetness fills the air; 

In all the silence nothing stirs, 

A bush is everywhere. 


Save where a purling stream flows by 
O’er deep and rocky bed, 

Where ghastly mists rise toward the sky 
Like shadowy, silver threads. 


O, wild, wierd forest, dense and vast, 
W hose stately pines reach high, 

W hat countless legends of the past, 
You breathe in murmuring sigh. 
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The Peace Forum 


(In this department each month will appear articles by men and women prominent 
in their own line of thought. All contributions will be solicited and nothing of a contro- 
versial nature will be admitted— Editor.) 
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HE TIME is rapidly coming when war will cease and we will have an organized 

army of peace to do the great things worth doing; dredging the harbors and 

4 water-ways; digging the canals, draining the swamps; reclaiming the desert; 

cleansing the tropics and bearing the white man’s burden in many lands 

where the people are struggling upwards toward the light. This will come about 

through the awakening of the laboring man to what war means and to his refusal 
to fight his fellow men.—DANA W. BARTLETT. 
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We, the Rising Generations, want a World 
Agreement for Universal Peace. 

We want our war vessels and battleships dis- 
armed and turned into a Public University 
of Travel, a White Fleet of Peace that will 
tour the world every year. 
want these ships manned by the best in- 
structors in Foreign Art, Literature, 
Travel, History, Live Languages, Sociol- 
ogy, Human Nature and Universal Broth- 
erhood. 
want the students selected by all-around 
merit from the graduates of Public High 
Schools and Industrial High Schools of all 
States. 
want this postgraduate year of travel given 
at the expense of the nation, the students 
co-operating systematically in all the work 
done aboard ship. 

We believe in these things. 

We pray for them. 

We talk them. 

We work for them. 

We vote to this end. 

—ELIZABETH TOWNE. 
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should be peace among men, whether as individuals or as nations. Christ 

came, the Prince of Peace, and one of the great purposes of his religion was 

to bring peace to men of good will. We should all unite in praying that wars 

may cease and peace may rule the nations. 

RT. REV. THOMAS JAMES CONATY, D. D. 
Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles 


C5) shoul is nothing more in keeping with the spirit of Christ than that there 
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CONSIDER the question of international peace as the one of paramount 
L importance to the world to-day. The greatest and wisest and best of the 
president’s policies, are those which embody his efforts to frame and secure 
a system of international arbitration, as a long stride toward universal peace. 
There is nothing else in all this world so great as teaching and developing the spirit 
of good-will among men, and justice to all men; not alone the square deal but the fair 
deal which has more dimensions than the square, and by and by the generous deal, 
which gives the little brother the bigger half, thus making him stronger and the big 


brother greater. 
ROBERT J. BURDETTE 





“Sunnycrest.”’ 
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DO NOT wonder that Dr. Franklin called war “the maddest human folly; 
that William G. Hubbard declared it to be insanity, and that General Sherman 
VRB named it hell. ' ; ; av 
aa We will never have universal peace until men realize that war is immoral. By 
its fruit—deceit, treachery, revenge, murder, gambling, robbery, intemperance, 
licentiousness, oppressive taxation, poverty, ill health, lost manhood and lost souls— 
ye shall judge it. And this fruit is so abundant in war time that there seems to be 
no end to the harvesting. War breaks every commandment in the decalogue. It 
even makes men forget how to be decent. What shall we do? Awaken humanity 
to a sense of justice and right, and arouse men to a deeper appreciation of manhood, 
instilling into their hearts and minds God’s conception of the brotherhood of the race. 
REV. L. POTTER HITCHCOCK 
President Pasadena Minister’s Union. 
y YB 8 
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AR has its place in the scheme of human development, like pain, disease and 
(Dp sorrow; it is a factor in the system of discipline which tends to lift man from the 
weed childhood of savagery to the perfection of human manhood. These are forces on 
BSE the shadow side of life, these the phases of experience which awaken in man 
the qualities of resistance, stability, alertness and physical courage. These faculties, 
essential to the development of the race, are born in times of pain and travail and not 
in hours of ease. 

In this age, however, as a means of adjusting differences, as a factor in national 
development, as a mode of expression of the consciousness and will of a people, war 
is the greatest anacronism made by the modern mind. 

With humanity as a whole, as with the individual, we most easily withdraw the life 
forces from an undesirable ideal by presenting in its place a more attractive and a 
higher one, and to replace war we must offer an ideal which embodies no thought of 
strife. There is but one human conception which fulfills this condition that is a re- 
alization of the divine brotherhood of man, founded securely on the Fatherhood of 
God. More than one attempt has been made to reconstruct an old, or to found a 
new social order on this theory. The fact that in all cases only a partial or temporary 
success has been achieved is due to the imperfections in the conception of brother- 
hood used as a basis of action. 

That we may understand brotherhood we must know man as he is, a being whose 
feet are upon the stairway of life, a stairway which recedes below him, dark and 
earthstained; deep into the dimmest recesses of matter; a stairway which lifts above 
him the successive stages of human development and leads all who tread it up to the 
gateway that opens upon divinity. Consideration of this thought makes apparent 
the error of those who couple with brotherhood the idea of equality and seek to build 
upon a falacy which finds no support in nature. Brotherhood connotes a common 
origin, an identity in life or spirit, but an inequality in attainment, or in the unfold- 
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ment of that spirit. Herein lies the potency of this truth, that characteristic of it 
which makes of enlightened and spiritually awakened brotherhood the mightiest 
power in the world. This regenerating principle is that sense of responsibility which 
the older members of a family naturally feel toward the younger, and in those younger 
ones, its corollary, the reliance upon, the expectation of protection and assistance 
from those who are strong and wise. 

To teach equality is to deprive the stronger, the wise, the heroic of their divinest 
heritage, the right and the duty to protect the weak—and it is also to deny the needs 
of infant humanity. 

This then is the anwser to the question, How shall we make an end of war? Teach 
brotherhood. Teach it to all nations, all casts and all creeds, and then in a world 
embracing social system based upon knowledge from which shall spring tolerance and 
sympathy, we shall see a new standard of life and a new measure of value and then 
may the Elder Brothers of humanity lead us into the peace that endures. 

HELEN M. STARK 
Theosophist. 
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HE TIME has come for all churches, women’s organizations and fraternities 
to take a radical stand in favor of peace by peaceful methods. There has been 
too much shallow sentimentality and cowardly timidity about the peace move- 
ment. We are all familiar with the devilish horror of war and the frightful 
loss of money occasioned by war. We are also familiar with the temporizing and 
equivocation of diplomacy. The time has come when an awakened public intelligence 
and aroused public conscience shall demand that war-like preparations shall cease and 
that a sincere and definite effort be made to establish peace. 

We must have a militant peace movement. It is not enough to meet in conventions 
and wax tearfully sentimental about the sufferings of warfare. It is not enough to 
read papers setting forth the economic losses of war. It is not enough to solemnly 
discuss details of arbitration treaties, and it is certainly not enough to rhapsodize over 
Hague conferences. These things are all very well, but they do not go far enough. 

The question is, ““To what extent does America believe in the principle of univer- 
sal peace? Is she ready to take the initiative, to make a declaration to the world 
that henceforth she will never ask anything of the rest of the world save what is hers 
in honor and justice? Is she sufficiently in earnest to stake her national life on the 
principle of righteousness? Is she willing to send a challenge of faith to her sister 
nations and say, in effect, our intentions are honorable and we believe your intentions 
are honorable also! Is she ready to submit all international differences to the arbi- 
trament of justice and of reason? Is she big enough, brave enough, optimistic 
enough, religious enough, to make this tremendous appeal to the conscience of the 
world? 

It would be the most tremendous event of history. It would destroy at one stroke 
war. It would prove the sincerity of her purpose and the integrity of her national 
ambitions. 

Some nation must lead the way, and what nation can do it so readily, so splendidly 
as America? Break up your war ships, disband your armies, raze your forts, cease 
our stupendous military expenditures and let the order of our lakes and seaboard 
be maintained by a naval police force! It would be the most audacious declaration 
and experiment of history and would stir the world’s heart as it never has been stirred 
before. The clock of history would be put on five hundred years. It would be a 
clarion call to the nations to rally to the standard of universal brotherhood. It 
would be the most signilicant event this world has seen, except the coming of the 
Prince of Peace. 

Let us start the cry and not rest until every city and hamlet resounds with the migh- 
ty slogan—we demand immediate disarmament. 

REYNOLD E. BLIGHT, Minister of The Los Angeles Fellowship 
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y responding to your request for an expression as to what I think would hasten 
Universal Peace, I can possibly best preface my remarks by quoting the reply 
of Jesus to the lawyer who asked him this question: ““Master, which is the great- 
commandment in the law,” to which Jesus replied: ‘“Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Peace is obviously an effect rather than a cause, hence the first step in our desire 
for peace is to seek that cause. The reign of Peace means the reign of God, the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of God in the hearts of men. Christian Science teaches 
us that heaven is not a place afar off, but it is within us, a state of consciousness at- 
tainable here and now. In that beautiful eleventh Chapter of Isaiah, this condition 
is foretold when ‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

For centuries mankind has been seeking and longing for this peace, but has found 
it not, because it has been sought through the material rather than the spiritual. 
Of late years many gatherings have been held having for their object, the establish- 
ment of peace among the nations of this world, but, we ask, how can we reconcile 
these arguments for peace with the activity of these same nations in building mightier 
dreadnoughts, more destructive and maintaining and equipping greater armies? 
It is because of the greed, avarice, love of self and above all, the fear that exists in 
the hearts of men to-day; fear of the future, fear of each other, fear of lack and fear of 
loss. It would appear then, that the unhappy conditions with which we are confront- 
ed, are the result of a lack of the knowledge of God and of obedience to His laws. 
Let us, therefore, turn away from our worship of the material and learn how to destroy 
this fear which is the root of all evil. Job tells us: “acquaint now thyself with Him and 
be at peace,” and as we begin our upward journey and become acquainted with God, 
we learn that He is Love, and Jesus said that “perfect love casteth out fear.’ 

As the individual awakens to the reality of his existence as a child of God, our 
Heavenly Father, the unfoldment of the true brotherhood of man has begun in human 
consciousness, and it will follow as surely as the night follows day that ‘The kindgoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ; and he shall reign 
forever and ever.” 

In Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures by Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, 
on page 340, we find these words: ‘One infinite God, good, unifies men and nations; 
constitutes the brotherhood of man; ends wars; fulfils the Scriptures, ‘Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself ;’ annihilates pagan and Christian idolatry,—whatever is wrong in social, 
civil, criminal, political and religious codes; equalizes the sexes, annuls the curse on 
man, and leaves nothing that can sin, suffer, be punished or destroyed.” 

CHARLES E. JARVIS 
Christian Science Committee on Publication for Southern Cal. 


we 


HE AGITATION for Universal Peace, in which some of the best and brightest 
men and women, throughout civilization, are seriously and energetically 
engaged, is not a new one, nor one for which modern time may justly claim 
credit. For long, long ago, so long ago indeed, as to make it impossible to 

fix the date with accuracy, the Hebrew Prophets mentally foresaw, and spiritedly 
foretold a time of universal peace. The man, who more than twenty-five centuries 
ago uttered those remarkable words, now so familiar to every truly progressive mind, 
“They (the nations) shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-knives; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more” was not a dreamer, and realized that such a time could not, would not 
come as a result of his prediction; that agitation, a well-directed campaign, was the 
indispensable requirement for ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.”’ Nor did 
he, or any of the others, animated by the desire for peace on earth among men and 
nations, believe that even the most energetic, and enthusiastic agitation would be 
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followed by an immediate fruition. And if we, after so long a period of hope deferred, 
and expectation unrealized, incline to doubt or deny the possibility of international 
peace, and to pronounce the prophet’s words as unreliable mouthings of a dreamer, 
we should pause before pronouncing judgment on either the substance or the form of 
prophecy, remembering that they did not expect the universal disarmament and the 
pursuit of the arts of peace to come in their life-time, or in the life-time of their im- 
mediate successors, that they wisely and practically deferred that realization of 
their hopes to some future day, to the “fullness of time.” 

And the question, confronting us to-day, is naturally this: “Have we reached that 
‘fullness of time,’ in which we might reasonably look for the beginning of that era?” 

The answer, I suggest, is not my ipse dixit, either affirmative or negative, but one, 
again derived from those ancient masters, who characterized the time favorable to 
universal peace, and consequent happiness, as a time in which the knowledge of good- 
ness and truth, of justice and equity shall have become common property, and when 
such knowledge would be translated into practical application thereof. 

We realize to-day that rivers of precious human blood have been made to flow 
uselessly, that the bone and sinew of nations has been sacrificed to the Molooch of 
low ambition, that imaginary wrongs have been righted at the price of real wrongs, 
and that of many a victory thus won on the bloody field of battle, it might have been 
justly said in imitation of the utterance of that king of antiquity, Phyrrhus, ‘one 
more such victory, and we are utterly lost.” 

I am always trying to be on my guard against joining the extremist in word or 
deed ; I acknowledge that there may arise questions in international relations, questions 
involving honor, questions of principle, questions that might be considered to be solv- 
able only by the arbitrament of the sword; but I feel convinced that there are very 
few, if any, difficulties that could not be honorably and peacefully adjusted, if the heat 
of passion could be made to yield to calm and cool reason. 

“Tsreal’s Mission is Peace,’ and to that mission, I as one of that people, would 
cheerfully offer my humble services, and my unswerving fealty. 

The time is ripe for the introduction of the reign of peace among the nations. 
The futility of wars is recognized in these days, as it has never been recognized before. 
The possible gains of the most glorious victory on the battlefield, can never balance 
the enormous losses, the misery and desolation that follow in the wake of such victory. 
Knowledge, education, moral sense is in the ascendancy; let individuals and nations 
apply them in their practices, and the day will soon be at hand when the words of 
the prophet will become true, when “they shall not learn war any more.” 

DR. 8. HECHT. 
AR is a relic of barbarism and whatever savors of war or the spirit of war should 
be discountenanced in this “the blossom of the ages,” by all right thinking 
people. 

The presence of great standing armies, and life-destroying navies among the 
nations far from promoting peace, serves only to perpetuate race hatred in the hearts 
of men who should be brothers. 

Let each one of us who believe in universal peace use our influence with neighbors 
and friends from this point of view. 

Since women are the greatest sufferers from war they should be found in the very 
forferont in the world-movement for peace. 

Let the women of America lead. 

Let us join forces to secure a great peace statue at the entrance of the Panama 
Canal, symbolic of the real spirit of our time, instead of frowning forts suggesting 
death and destruction. 

Let us think peace, talk peace, pray peace and last but not least, vole peace. And 
surely as days follows the night, peace will reign in all the land. 

ELEANOR M. REESBURG, Librarian 
Metaphysical Library. 
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ASTER! What is Easter?—To a 
great portion of the world a dis- 
play of gorgeous gowns and mil- 
Sams jinery, for which we are, perhaps 
indebted to Paris, as we are for many 
other customs, especially our fashoins. 
On Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
of Passion Week, in Paris, along proces- 
sion of carriages, automobiles, and cabs, 
filled with elegantly and smartly dressed 
men and women may be seen going to 
Longchamps near the Bois de Boulogne, 
forming what is known as the “Fashion 
Parade”’ or Easter Parade. But whence 
vame this custom? In years gone by 
a nunnery at Longchamps famed for 
its singers attracted during Passion week, 
rast numbers eager to hear these reli- 
gious women sing the Tenebrae. Alas! 
now the nuns are forgotten; the prigin 
of the procession is known to only a 
few; but still the road to Longchamps, 
before Easter, is one gay cavalcade, its 
only significance now to the world and 
the participants being—Fashion. 

Easter! What is in a name? Under 
this name with slight variations were 
celebrated feasts as far back as history 
chronicles, up to our Christian Festival 
in honor of the Resurrection. In ancient 
Norse mythology we find a festival 
celebrated in honor of Easter, the Goddess 
of light spring. This festival was al- 
ways celebrated in April and thus among 
the Anglo Saxons April was called 
Zastermonoa. Creeping from northern 
Germany to England the Spring Festi- 
yal was there called Easter. 

Another version of the origin is that 
the Teutonic feast of the goddess Ostera, 
a personification of morning or the east 
is responsible for it. This feast was 
celebrated by the ancient Saxons in 
the spring and in its place the “Fathers 
of the Church” substituted a Christian 
festival. 

Some philogists maintain that both 











the German and English words come from 
the old Saxon oster or osten which means 
“rising,’’ because nature arises anew in 
spring. These feasts were celebrated 
in song and dance; bonfires blazed; 
and the young people draped themselves 
in airy robes festooned with flowers. 

Whatever the origin of the word the 
fact stands out boldly that Easter was 
not originated by the Christians, but 
is adapted from a very old Pagan cus- 
tom. 

Fourteen hundred and ninety one years 
before Christ the feast of the Passover, 
or Pascha, also called the feast of Easter, 
was instituted in commemoration of 
(Ex. X11-1, 27 ) the ““Lord’s passover who 
passed the houses of the children of 
Isreal in Egypt, when he smote the 
Egyptians and delivered (their) houses.” 
It is the yearly memorial of the dedi- 
vation of the people to Him who saved 
their first born from the destroyer, in 
order that they might be made holy 
unto Himself. 

At this ceremony the altar was decor- 
ated with pasque flowers, a purple ane- 
mone; and the paschal lamb was sacri- 
ficed—its blood sprinkled upon the altar 
—its fat burned upon the fire. Paschal 
eggs were also presented to each other. 
At the present time Easter is called 
Paschal Sunday, the feast of the Pass- 
over is called Easter. 

According to Mosaic law the feast 
of the Passover among the Jews fell 
on the fourteenth day of the month of 
Abib (being the month of the “delivery”’ ) 
which was afterwards called Nisan, and 
was within a day or two of the vernal 
equinox, which falls on the twenty- 
first day of March Gregorian calendar. 

According to the Christian religion 
Easter has resolved itself into the fol- 
lowing: 

In commemoration of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, a 
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festival corresponding to the Easter 
of the ancient Saxons, and the Passover 
of the Jews, has been instituted to occur 
on Sunday the second day after Good 
Friday, or “Long” Friday, so called 
from the long suffering of our Lord on 
that day. 

For a number of years the exact day 
was disputed between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. In the Eastern 
churches St. John and the Jewish cal- 
endar set the fourteenth day of Nisan 
as the day of the crucifixion and cele- 
brated the third day after that, regard- 
less of what day of the week it was, as 
Easter or Resurrection Day. In the 
Western Churches St. Phillip and St. 
Paul celebrated the nearest Sunday to 
the full moon of Nisan without counting 
the day on which the Passover was 
honored. The day was divided until 
325 A. D. when Constantine brought it 
before the Council of Nice and Easter 
was declared for the whole church to be 
always the first Sunday after the full 
moon which occurs on or next after 
March twenty-first, unless the full 
moon happen on a Sunday when it 
would be the Sunday following. 

Quinquagesima Sunday, fifty days 
before Easter, is included in Lent which 
begins the following Wednesday and 
continues forty days, including the in- 
tervening Sundays which are not re- 
garded as fast days. The Lenten sea- 
son commemorates the forty days fast 
of our Saviour. 

Among the early Germans the Monday 
after quinquagesima obtained the name 
of “Blue Monday.” In anticipation 
of the long abstinance which they must 
suffer during Lent, Monday was spent 
in dissiaption, and according to them 
dissiaption gives everything a blue tinge, 
hence the term “der blaue Montag.” 

The Tuesday following quinquasima 
is known as Shrove Tuesday for on this 
day it was and is customary to go to 
confession so that the soul may be 
shriven of its sins before beginning the 
Lenten feast. In England, after the 
confession, a feast of pancakes was in- 
dulged in and the name was changed 
from Shrove Tuesday to “Pancake” 
Tuesday and the bells rung on that day 
were called “Pancake Bells.” 
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Ash Wednesday, the first day of Lent 
received its name from a ceremony of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in which 
ashes were strewn upon the head as a 
sign of penitence. This custom was 
introduced by Gregory the Great in 
the sixth century, and in 1191, being 
sanctioned by Pope Celestine III it 
became universal. Before mass the 
ashes were consecrated on the altar, 
sprinkled with holy water, and signed 
three times with the cross. 

But did this custom originate with 
the Christians? Let us see. In the 
Edda of the old Scandanavians we find 
a story that tells of the first man being 
an Ash and the first woman an Elm. 
The court of the gods was always held 
under an ash, called Yggdrasil. Later 
ash twigs were used as charms against 
witchcraft and magic, and the ashes 
from the burnt twigs, kept in urns or 
sprinkled upon the heads of the members 
of the family, were supposed to protect 
them from “the thousand natural ills 
the human flesh is heir to.” 

On Easter Sunday we celebrate the 
resurrection of Christ. The churches 
on that day, if no other, are full. Why? 
Because the Lord is risen? or because the 
Parisians are going to the nunnery at 
Longchamps? Let each one answer 
that unto himself. Children rejoice in 
the coming of Easter for none of the 
reasons named, but because some bunny, 
the central figure of one of our prettiest 
old German folk lore stories, is going to 
bring hats full of gorgeously colored 
eggs to them. How many people, 
young or old know why eggs are given 
on Easter? 

Eggs symbloize the revivication of 
nature, the bourgeoning of life in spring. 
The Persians have a festival of the 
solar new year in March when they 
mutually present each other with eggs 
colored with dye-woods and herbs. Jews 
and Christians alike, observe this cus- 
tom. 

Easter is as old as the sun. The giv- 
ing of colored eggs nearly so old as the 
precession of equinoxes. 

The Sunday following Easter is called 
Low Sunday and after that ye may 
“eat, drink and be merry” for it is the 
last day of fasting for a long time. 
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The Road Runner 


By R. R. R. 


Low hangs the mists, and chill the wintry air, 
Rain-swept the pines, and sodden everything. 
And into these the weary travelers fare 
For shelter from the night’s approaching sting. 
The woodman’s axe to pitch-wood bark applied— 
Then red flames leap\and_light‘a‘circle wide! 


A desert waste,"white, and hot, and bone strewn! 
Here giant cacti eke a living death; 

And there beside, a man with face plain-hewn— 
No water left to stay bis waning breath! 

But see! a miner’s pick, in cacti driven, 

A fount of life the desert there has given! 


Resourceful bird, Road-runner of the South, 
Grey as the desert road bé runs along. 

What chance for food and drink where withering drouth 
Holds awful sway and robs all life of song! 

There vicious rattlers add their venom-bhate 
But choya armed the bird has mastered fate. 





With instinct given to start a fire in rain, 
Instinct to drink were sparkling springs unbeard, 
And horn of plenty moved beyond the plain, 
Give me the wisdom of this desert bird. 
Then I can go with right good cheer and will 
Where life’s great desert meets the verdant bill. 
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The Reformation of 
John Lockwood 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 
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OHN Lockwood rode a galloping 
horse. The road was _ treeless, 
oiless, endless. Not even a strag- 

gling strand of lane raveled from 
out its length. No “keep out” placarded 
driveway stole from out its coil. Like 
a sinuous, elastic, tawny serpent it 
seemed to lengthen itself as he went. 
In the saddle an hour before the sun, 
that swift-climbing, June-early-riser was 
now five hours high, and he had not yet 
slackened speed. 

The flood of heat from above, the 
flood of dust from below, the big empty 
flask in his left hind pocket, made a 
three cornered thirst with a ragged edge 
that stuck in his throat like a barb. 
If he cursed, it was only to swallow more 
sand. There was no one to kick, he 
loved a horse. His gritting teeth grated 
the sand, and on and on he went snarl- 
ing, sweltering, swearing a swear inside. 
Then a turn in the road, ahead to the 
right, a hill, a tree, a house and a dog! 
And that meant water! 

The dog had a lonely, self-centered 
bark. The house door was shut, tall 
weeds filled the yard, a battered rag 
doll-baby lay on the porch. John 
Lockwood jumped from his horse, fol- 
lowed the path to the back of the house 
and there a leaky hydrant made a spot 
on the ground the color of the taste in 
his mouth. But the turn of the fau- 
cet brought a crystal stream that quen- 
ched his thirst and drowned the devil 
in his temper. He was hurrying away 
when a child, a baby almost, in a slim, 
white night gown, came down the back 
steps waving a wobbly little hand at 
him, prattling something as she came. 
The man smiled at her, he would like 
to stop; the child was pretty and its 
little, fluttering hands stirred something 

















in him, but he only called out “thank 
you for the water’ and was gone. 
Dully on the dust-cushioned road 
thudded the horse’s hoofs again. Dully 
on his drink-dazed brain echoed the 
child’s strange prattle. What did it 
mean? ‘Mepor lilmuver sawful sik”— 
“Me poor lil muver’s awful sick” —“My 
poor little mother is awful sick!’ That 
was it! A woman sick. Alone maybe. 
One, two, three miles of gallop and 
Lockwoods horse knew somehow that 
it need not go so ‘ast. A woman sick! 
God!—That pretty prattling, helpless 
baby all alone?—Something stronger 
than an iron cable jerked the horse 
straight around in the road. No spur 
was needed to put him to the top of 
his speed, as they counted the hot 
miles backward. The dog’s bark still 
had the same neurotic whine. The 
child, on the front porch now, sat dis- 
consolately hugging its big rag baby. 
At sight of him she dropped the doll, 
put her hands on the floor and scrambled 


up. 
“Ou tum back,” she said “me porlil- 
muver sawful sik.” 
“Ts there nobody here but you?” 


Lockwood asked. 

“Des me en muver.” 

“Where is your father?” he asked 
as he stretched out his hand to the child. 

“Me daddy gone—gone—nev’r tum 
back gen—me porlil muver khy en khy.” 

What had he gotten himself into? 
Curse it! He could not help it if men 
went away and women cried. Probably 
there had been a family row and the 
woman was in hysterics. Why had he 
been such a fool as to listen to a child’s 
meaningless prattle?” 





She was pushing the front door open 
now with one hand, while her other hand 
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held his, and from inside he could hear 
incoherent mutterings and groans. He 
did not hesitate longer but followed the 
child inside. A woman with a mass of 
disheveled hair, burning cheeks and 
staring eyes lay on a couch. Fever and 
delirium—he saw at a glance. A towel 
lay on the table near. He picked it 
up as he went for water and under it 
an open letter in a big bold scrawl 
thrust its opening sentences before his 
vision. 

“Dear Madalaine,”’ it said, “I’ve gone 
I’m rot coming back. I’ve taken her 
with me,” but Lockwood went on for 
the water. He bathed the woman’s 
hands, put the wet towel on her head and 
opened a window. Presently she lay 
quieter, the mutterings ceased and she 
slept. Then he turned to the child who 
had been following his every movement 
with her eyes. 

“Have you had anything to. eat honey- 
bird,” he said. 

“T’se not honey-bud—lI’se baby-child, 
en I havn’t had nuffin’ t’ eat. Dam full 
of nasty anties,” replied the child in a 
grieved tone. 

Lockwood caught his breath in pain. 
This pretty piece of prattling innocence 
profane? An oath had never sounded 
like that before. But the child was 
leading him to the cupboard and there 
on the lowest shelf, the only one to which 
she could reach, there a much-besmeared 
jar of blackberry jam was making an 
eldorado for a million ants! The child 
wondered why the man suddenly took 
her in his arms and hugged her, and then 
laughed. From the shelves above he 
took canned things, bread and butter 
and soon the baby was reveling in the 
forbidden luxuries of potted-ham sand- 
wiches, pickles, cheese and French sar- 
dines. 

All the time the question was pounding 
itself in his brain, what is to be done 
with the woman? He could not leave 
her there alone in that condition with 
the child, he could not carry them to 
Los Angeles on his horse. Mechanically 
he picked up the remnants of the baby’s 
feast, carried them to the front yard and 
fed the famished dog. He scanned the 
visible length of road from end to end. 
Far to the east a little cloud of dust seem- 
ed to rise, then it lengthened and then 








came a faint frog-like sound! Somebody 
was coming in a machine! He stood in 
the middle of the road waving his arms 
and shouting frantically. The machine 
swerved to one side and shot past him 
in a fifty-mile an hour spurt, the shouting 
occupants speeding on their way re- 
honking. “A bold highwayman,” they 
cried as they passed, “‘but Johnnv get your 
gun if you want to get us!” That gave 
him an idea. He did have a pistol in 
his belt beneath his Norfolk khaki. 
He had seen a man’s big Mexican som- 
brero hanging on a peg in the kitchen, and 
a long, sharp bread-knife lay on the 
table; these he confiscated for military 
purposes and as he went back through 
the house, tearing off collar and tie, 
he saw a little red calico dress hanging 
on the back of a chair—that was just 
the thing for a scarlet bandana—he 
grabbed it and knotted it round his neck. 

An hour or so later two men in a big 
machine coming at a moderate speed 
down the road, suddenly saw in front of 
them a desperate highwayman. He wore 
a big rakish hat on the back of his head, 
a flaming neckerchief, and high boots. 
In one hand was a murderous looking 
knife, in the other a steadily held weapon 
that meant business for the undertakers. 
They were not undertakers. There was 
nothing to do but stop. Lockwood had 
seen them coming a long way off and as 
they neared him two big orange pennants 
on the front of the machine made him 
yell with joy. It was some of the A. M. 
A.! Doctors! There was such a thing 
as Providence after all! It was like 
praying for rain and going out and 
finding a full grown water-melon patch. 

As they came to a sudden stop, Lock- 
wood threw off the wide sun hat, untied 
the flashy neckerchief and shook out 
a child’s little red mother-hubbard. 
He laughed a funny little laugh and the 
two men looked at each other in terror. 
Horrors! Worse than a highwayman! 
A madman! 

He saw that they looked frightened, 
but he had not expected such serious 
consequences. They began to speak 
in tongues! 

“Typical megalomaniac,” said one. 
“Paranoia,” replied the other. 
Lockwood started to speak but seeing 
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their peculiar looks he did not finish the 
sentence. 


“Aha! acataphasia,” said the first 
one. 
“Agraphobia,” contested the other 


looking at the vast stretch of country 
round them “episodic syndromata of’’— 

3ut Lockwood broke in, he was not 
interested in apostolic gifts. 

“Cut it out,” he said, “I had to stop 
you somehow. There’s a woman sick 
in there, dying maybe. I had to have 
help.” 


The man spoke sanely enough. His 
voice did not shake with brain-storm. 
Maybe he was telling the truth. The 


doctors went in then and looked at the 


woman. They did not disagree in their 
diagnosis. She must be taken to the 


hospital at once. 

“Yes, we will take her in the machine, 
and the child?” 

She must go too, Lockwood said, 
there was nobody to take care of her. 
He put the little red calico dress on over 
her long white night gown, kissed her 
and handed her to one of the doctors. 
She clung to Lockwood and her lower 
lip drew down in a comical little pucker. 

“Never mind baby-child,” he said. 
“T’ll come to see you in a few days.” 

“Burton Hospital best?,” said one of 
the doctors to the other as they carried 
the woman to the machine. 

“Think so,” replied the other. 
is your name my man?” 

“John Lockwood.” 

That was all. They had gone. 

Lockwood went ba k into the disor- 
dered house, put a few things to rights 
and found the note again. It told, 
without any evidence of shame, of in- 
fatuation for another woman, of volun- 
tary, intentional desertion. “Best of 
evidence for divorce,” he said, and he 
put the note in his pocket. Then he 
went out and banged the door after him, 
feeling he had done all he could—but 


“What 


confound it, there was the dog! He 
couldn’t leave it there to starve. The 


dog had no intention that he should. 
At sound of that banged door he bounded 
to the road and stood waiting. Lock- 
wood mounted his horse, still undecided 
what to do. The dog swung into a 


steady trot, there was no indecision in 
his mind. 
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“Well, well,” mused Lockwood, “a 
horse yesterday and a dog to-day. 
I’m fast accumulating a family—pretty 
soon—I wish to God I owned that baby!” 

Three weeks later Lockwood was 
reading his Sunday morning Times. 
He did not as a regular thing divert him- 
self with the obituary notices, but a 
name caught his eye: ‘‘Died at the Bur- 
ton Hospital on Wednesday, Mrs. John 
Lockwood, aged 34.” 

“Great God! could it be possible that 
those doctors thought I—” 

Mechanically, excitedly, he was run- 
ning through the other sections of the 
paper when a big headlined, illustrated, 
human interest story, the pride of some 
reporter’s heart, stared at him: 


PATHETIC DESERTION CASE 
WIFE DIES AT BURTON HOSPITAL 


Happy When Told Husband Had Re- 
turned. Man Again disappears. Child 
Sent to Orphan’s Home. 


And there on that ink blotted page was 
baby-child’s picture! The adjacent air was 
filled with the shattered fragments of 
John Lockwood’s profanity pledge which 
he made to himself the day the baby said 
“Dam.” He pulled his hat down with 
a jerk as he strode through the door. 
He would show those doctors and hos- 
pital people how they could use his name 
in such a manner! He would tell those 
newspaper idiots a thing or two—he 
would eternally lick the stuffing out of 
that - reporter! He 
got onacar. There wasa breeze blowing. 
It cooled off his head a little. A thought 
struggled its way through his emotions. 
If he told them he was not the baby’s 
father maybe they wouldn’t give him the 
child. That he was going to have the 
child was not a matter for discussion. 
He was in fact, with only a few slight 
digressions intervening, on his way to 
get her now. But what if he would have 
to go to law? What if the good-for- 
nothing father would turn up and claim 
her just for spite? What if he would 
have to wait and wait? Pshaw! what 
did a rotten newspaper story amount 
to any way! And he could not wallop 
those doctors. They were back in Piny 
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Flats, Texas or Jonesville, Indiana by 
now. And the hospital people were 
women perhaps and didn’t know any 
better besides. What he wanted was the 
baby. 

He jumped off the car at the first stop 
and boarded one going in the opposite 
direction. It was a long ride to the or- 
phanage and his temper had time to 
pack itself off to the sub-cellar before 
he reached the place. He called for the 
matron and when she came he unblush- 
ingly said: “T am John Lockwood, 
the father of the baby. I’ve come for 
it.” 

When the child was brought and ran 
to him with a smile the matron did not 
doubt the relationship, and thought to 
herself the man must have some good 
in him if the child loved him. 

“Want to go with me baby-chilc 
asked Lockwood. 

“Yef,” answered the child “‘me don! 
like bread en mik, me like sahdeens 
en pick-kels en cheese en—” 

“Mercy” screamed the Matron, “he 
doesn’t feed you such things as that?” 

“Yef he do en I like him,’ persisted 
the child.” 

“Not but just once in all her life,” 
said the man truthfully enough “and 
there wasn’t anything else.” He felt 
the baby was weakening his chances. 
But the matron’s time was already taxed 
to its utmost limit. The institution 
did not usually take children so young 
and its going would relieve her of much 
care. She was shrewd enough to see 
too that there was at least the making 
of a man in this father and that the child 
would probably accomplish the task. 
So the man got his baby, but not until 
he had listened to a baccalaureate ser- 
mon on the care and culture of infants, 
including every imaginable thing from 
baby food to influence—little baby hands 
pointing Heavenward and all that sort 
of business. The first of it Lockwood 
remembered. He even jotted down 
some notes about what babies ought to 
eat and when they ought to go to bed. 
But the last of the sermon—well like 
many sermons perhaps it was more of 
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a prophecy than an inspiration. And 
the facts were too thickly veiled in 
phraseology. 

The baby did not have sardines for 
supper that night, she compromised on 
taking the bread and milk with a bonus 
of orange marmalade, two cookies, a 
piece of pie and a sausage. After supper 
she climbed on Lockwood’s knee and 
began an investigation tour. First she 
pulled out his watch. With a little 
bird like twist of her head on one side 
she bent her ear to listen to the tick- 
tick-tock. She had seen watches before. 
Then she explored his pencil pocket. 
Their use was not new to her. She be- 
gan to ‘“‘wite a lettah” on his high white 
collar. Then she leaned back and put 
her hand behind him and felt in the hip 
pocket region. Her eyes grew big. She 
jumped down off his knee and walked 
behind him. He had not counted on 
this but awaited developments with 
amused curiosity. It took two hands 
and the child tugged and pulled with 
all her might. After several vigorous 
jerks her efforts were rewarded with a 
half pint whiskey flask, nearly full. It 
was not the first time she had seen these 
articles either. Their back hall closet 
was filled with the same kind of bric- 
a-brac. 

“Ugh,” she said. “nasty mean old 
licka—makes mans bad—me daddy 
dwink licka en—” 

“What,” roared Lockwood so fiercely 
that her under lip was taking on its 
funny little down-drawn pucker, but 
she continued her stacato story. 

“Me daddy dwink licka en hurted me 
porlil muver.” Lockwood took the 
bottle away from her and walked to the 
window. 

An upright, inoffensive real estate 
sign in a vacant lot adjoining was hit 
squarely in the face by the bursting mass 
of splinterd glass and the neighbors 
heard such a sharp report that they 
thought a pistol had been fired, but it 
was only John Lockwood climbing on the 
water-wagon and as he carried the baby 
along with him he never found a con- 
venient place to get off. 
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Gold and Iron are good 
To buy iron and gold ; 
All earth’s fleece and food 
For their like are sold. 
Nor kind nor coinage buys 
Aught above its rate. 
Fear, Craft and Avarice 
Cannot rear a State. 
When the Muses nine 
With the Virtues meet. 
Find to their design 

An Atlantic seat, 


By green orchard boughs 
Fended from the heat, 


Where the statesman ploughs 


Furrow for the wheat ; 


When the Church is social worth, 
When the state-house is the hearth, 
Then the perfect State is come, 


The republican at home. 


— Emerson 











Stories of Southern California 


THE GOLDEN POPPY 
By Kate H. Gantrell 











YCE upon a time, in the long, 
long ago, four beautiful maidens 
lived in the high tower of a lonely 
castle. Behind the castle was 
a deep, dark wood, and in front was the 
shining sea. How they longed to go out 
into the big, beautiful world, but a 
tireless soldier guarded the stairway 
night and day and they could not 
escape. But when the wind sighed, 
or sang through the trees, they stretched 
out their white arms pleadingly, and 
begged it to take them away, for they 
had nothing to do but to sit all day at 
the four windows of the tower, and comb 
their long hair. 

Now this tower was a revolving tower, 
and as each one combed her long tresses 
when the sun shone on them, they grew 
stronger and more beautiful day by day. 
The pretty hair of the youngest maiden 
was a pale lemon color, of the next, 
the color of new gold, of the third, a 
beautiful amber, while the fourth one 
had hair of a gleaming, golden orange. 

But one bright, breezy day, the wind 
whisked through the tower and said, 
“Come,” and it spread their pretty locks 
like the petals of a flower, and away 
they sailed over the deep, dark wood. 
On and on they went, over cities, 
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lakes and mountains, till they reached 
a fertile country on the shores of a mighty 
ocean. Flowers were blooming every- 
where, and luscious fruit filled the trees. 

“Let us stay here!’ cried the maidens 
joyfully, but the wind shook their tresses 
very roughly, and carried them on till 
they reached an enchanted island far 
out in the ocean. There they catch the 
rays of the setting sun, and bury them 
deep down in the earth, where men will 
dig and delve for them in the ages to 
come, where the invisible veil that 
shrouds it, has been lifted from the is- 
land. 

But, as the maidens had lingered long- 
ingly on the beautiful shore, some of 
their locks were scattered by the willful 
wind, and everywhere one touched the 
ground, up sprang a dainty flower, and 
the veins in the satiny petals were like 
the silken hair of the beautiful maidens, 
some a pale yellow, others a rich gold. 

And always these flowers smiled in 
the sunshine, and grew and spread over 
the country till everyone loved their 
cheerful faces; and when the people want- 
ed a state flower, they said: “We will 
choose the golden poppy, that always 
carries the sunshine in its heart.” 
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T‘he Singing Birds 


By Ellen Hosmer Campbell 
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WAS a bright January day in 
the Rio Grande Valley at the foot 
yeea of the ‘Great Divide.’”’ The mesas 
seemed to glow with the changing 
hues of green, in cactus, pine, and more 
subdued sage brush, while in the dis- 
tance were “purple” and snow-crowned 
peaks set against a turquoise sky. 

Little Singing Bird was humming gaily 
as she ran down the ladder of her pueblo 
home in New Mexico, hurrying to meet 
the Santa Fe train from the West with 
her basket of pottery which she hoped 
to sell to the tourists on board. She 
had donned her newest dress of squaw 
cloth woven in the bright shades of 
cochineal dyes, red, orange and violet, 
while around her neck and braided in 
her hair were strands of beads, the whole 
costume, with buckskin moccasins, an 
inheritance from a squaw kinswoman 
of another tribe, and not worn until her 
sixteenth birthday, a short time before. 

She was an attractive sight to the weary 
passengers as the train stopped at Is- 
leta to take water, ten miles from Albu- 
querque, where they would arrive for 
the noon lunch. Such a contrast to 
the dirty calico garbed hags who had 
appeared to them occasionally on the 
dreary journey over the desolate plains 
the day before. 

There were only three passengers on 
the through drawing room from Southern 
California, and one of the two ladies had 
just remarked: 

“How I would love to purchase some 
pottery from a real live Indian instead 
of a Harvey curio store and in the short 
time given me, select and pay two prices 
for something I don’t want.” 

“Well, you will be able to gratify your 
wish,” said the other lady on the oppo- 
site side of the car, “look out of the win- 
dow over here.” 
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She did so, and was delighted with the 
vision of the little Indian maid, so pic- 
turesque in her bright costume, and hold- 
ing up a basket filled with tinted wares. 
The window was raised. “How much?,” 
she asked, and the price being satisfac- 
tory, the would-be buyer hurried out 
to the platform, only to find that the 
vestibule door had not been opened, 
as this was not an important station, 
and to her disappointment, the train 
began to move. 

But she had not done justice to the 
intelligence of the little merchant, and 
hearing the porter screaming out terms 
of abuse, she looked back. There at 
the door was the Indian girl, who had 
boarded the more open baggage car and 
walked through the long train to the 
the drawing room. She rescued her 
from the irate porter, and by the time 
they had reached the popular dining 
station, the pottery was in her posses- 
sion. But what to do with the little 
maiden, so far away from her village, 
was another problem. She could only 
commend her to the care of the keeper 
of the Indian store, and so passed out 
of the story. 

The man showed little interest in his 
business rival, and Singing Bird was left 
to her own resources. She was a little 
dazed at first by the situation, but felt 
so rich with the coins in her possession 
that she did not worry, and sat down in 
a sunny spot outside the building to 
count them over, and went to sleep. 

When she awoke she was startled at 
seeing herself surrounded by a group of 
strange faces, squaws and chiefs from 
the Navajo tribe some distance away, 
who had come with a lot of blankets to 
be delivered to the merchant. She had 
never seen any of this tribe of the desert, 
but had heard of them, so she soon re- 
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covered from her fright, though they 
crowded around her and asked many 
questions. But when one of the ugliest 
braves snatched her wampum contain- 
ing the coins, she gave a cry which 
brought to her relief another one of the 
band who had been too busy inside ne- 
gotiating with the storekeeper, to pay 
any attention to her. 

Soon she found herself the object of 
controversy in a regular Indian duel 
or knockdown fight. To her great joy 
the second brave was victor. The squaws 
had all fled at sight of the brawl, and as 
she looked her gratitude to her defender, 
he asked her to walk with him to the 
patio of the eating station, making some 
inquiries on the way. The first was in 
regard to her costume. 

“Why have I never seen you before, 
when you have on the holiday dress of 
my people?” 

She told him of her adventure, and 
that the dress had been sent to her 
mother by an old squaw of another 
tribe, and there was a story in connection 


which he might hear if he would come to 


her pueblo home. He promised to do 
so, telling her he was Big Eagle, a chief 
of the Navajos, and would like to take 
her back with him to rule over his hogan. 

“But,” said she, “I am of the Pueblos, 
and can only make pottery. I cannot 
weave as your women do.” 

“You can learn,” said he, “and can 
teach them the pottery.” 

“But I must go back to my people near 
Isleta and tell them,” she said, “as they 
will wonder where I have gone; and when 
you hear the story of my dress you may 
not want me.” 

“We will see,” he said, and putting 
her on the train going West, he promised 
to follow her when he had finished with 
the consignment of blankets. 

A happy squaw dropped off the train 
at Isleta that evening. Over her shoul- 
ders, to protect her from the night air, 
was a beautiful pink bayeta blanket, 
which her lover told her had belonged to 
his branch of the tribe for generations, 
and could not be replaced. With her 
pottery money, she had also gained more 
than she had ever hoped from its sale. 
She was therefore disappointed when she 
saw the grave look on her mother’s 
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face as she told about her Navajo 
wooer. 

“Oh my little Singing Bird, you cannot 
nest with the Big Eagle, he belongs to 
the ancient enemics of our tribe. 

“But mother, does not his reverence at 
the mission school say that we must 
forgive our enemies? When you see 
and hear him you will forget what the 
old, fierce chiefs in the wartime have 
done when provoked by the wicked ones 
in our tribe.” 

“Wait, my child,” said the mother, 
“till he hears the story of your dress, 
which I will tell as you promised.” 

Next day Singing Bird bright and early 
donned her costume of the day before, 
and was rewarded on seeing the approach 
of Big Eagle. He was different from 
the common type of Indian, evidently 
having Spanish blood in his veins, and 
he looked very handsome as he had array- 
ed himself for wooing. His snowy white 
shirt and buckskin breeches almost 
rivalled Singing Bird’s costume in color, 
with the addition of a blanket having 
the “head chief’s emblem”’ in yellow, 
red and blue, which took the place of 
a saddle, while around his waist he wore 
a belt of coins, the handiwork of a sil- 
versmith tribesman. 

“Are you ready?” he cried, and she 
shook her head as her mother approached, 
who as she sat down, motioned him to 
alight and listen as she told the story 
which came between him and his bride. 

“Oh chief of the Nanahaws,” she said 
in a singing tone, “before your people 
came to the Mother Land the Apaches 
and the Pueblos were a great people 
though not friends, for the latter lived 
close to the Spaniards and were subject 
to their rule. And from these my little 
Bird is come and is the living picture, 
so my chief’s dead father has said, of 
a beautiful princess of the same name. 
The other Singing Bird was a daughter 
of a Spaniard who fell in love with her 
squaw mother and married her but was 
killed before the birth of their child, 
and she remained with her tribe.” 

“The little princess was betrothed 
to Red Bear, a brother of my child’s 
grandfather. Everything was prepared 
for the ceremony but when the morning 
dawned the bride had disappeared. And 
though a search was made, all that could 

















be found were the tracks of a band of 
Apaches who with fast horses had made 
such an advance that the pursuers could 
not catch up with them before they 
reached one of the deep canyons in the 
Navajo country.” 

“Red Bear made many expeditions to 
rescue her, but never succeeded and it 
was thought that she was concealed in 
one of the ruins of cliff dwellings. Her 
poor lover was shortly after killed in an 
attack on our tribe by your fierce an- 
cestors and their Apache allies, but 
not until he had sworn our kinsmen to 
wreak vengeance on her abductors.” 

“As you know, the Pueblos are not 
of a warlike nature. We are a pastoral 
people, but easily aroused by an outrage, 
and this oath has descended to my chief. 
Just before his father’s death, at the time 
of the birth of our little one, the old man 
returned from a hunting trip near your 
reservation and was much excited, say- 
ing he had found a trace of the lost prin- 
He had followed his game till 
night overtook him, in a wonderful can- 
yon in the heart of the Navajo land. 
The walls were twenty feet in height at 
the mouth, and for the whole length 
there were ruins of cliff dwellings. They 
looked uninhabited but he was cautious 
and was forced to do without fire to 
cook his food and make out with what 
dried meat he had left, and water from 
the purling streams, before camping 
for the night in a crevasse of rocks.” 

“He was awakened by singing and 
recognized one of the familiar airs, sung 
by the Pueblo women with the men 
at their ceremonies. He dared not 
make any sign, but kept a close watch, 
and early in the morning saw moving 
figures, and once there peeped out a 
woman’s face. He marked the aper- 
ture and before he left the vicinity took 
his bow and shot one of the arrows near 
it, trusting that it would be found and 
recognized by the right one.” 


cess. 


“A week later he returned and was 
rewarded by a talk with the kidnapped 
woman, old and worn like himself, who 
asked and answered many questions. 
She had suffered much at first but had 
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become reconciled to her lot as the squaw 
of Mamelita, a great chief who had 
rescued her from her abductors, and 
true to her tribal instincts and Spanish 
blood had always chosen a dwelling in 
the cliffs, to the hogan on the ground. 
Her apparent satisfaction only increased 
the bitterness we feel to her adopted 
tribe, and we do not think it an honor 
for our little Bird to nest there. Her 
father is out with the sheep and knows 
nothing of her adventure and the meet- 
ing with you.” 
“But the dress,” said Big 
“vou have not spoken of it.” 
“Oh the other Singing Bird sent her 
that, on learning of her birth, and asked 
that she be named for her for the sake 
of our kinsman who loved the name.” 
The young brave brightened at this, 
the first gleam of hope and exclaimed: 
“IT see now why I recognized the cos- 
tume and loved the wearer. There 
was something familiar in her face, and 
as my grandmother, the princess of 
your story, had told me of her namesake 
in the Pueblos, I might as well confess 
that I had planned to seek her on this 
expedition; so imagine my joy when I 
met her at the trading station and was 
able to do her a service. Surely your 
chief, who like us, has been under the 
influence of the Mission Fathers, will 
not continue to hold a feud against us 
for adopting one of your tribe, having 
saved her from the Apaches. She was 
too old and feeble to come, but is anxious 
to see her namesake before she dies, and 
sent the blanket as another peace offer- 
ing.” 
This was related to the father on his re- 
turn that night, who, like most twentieth 
century fathers of a more civilized race, 
was not reluctant at gaining so promising 
a son-in-law. And on the next day the 
lovers walked into the parlor of the near- 
est Mission station to Navajo land, with 
its tapestries of curtains stamped with 
the likeness of the presidents of the 
United States, and his reverence per- 
fomed the marriage ceremony of the 
whites, which was followed by the 
Indian rites later. 


Eagle, 
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E DID not seek for fame, neither 
did he care for her. And when 
4 Fame found that of a truth he 
5 esusht her not, neither cared for 
“on like the wilful maiden that she 
she came to him. 

But he repelled her. 

“Your kisses are sweet,” he said, 
“vet not so sweet as the wild honey I 
find in the hollows of the trees, where the 
bees have hidden it away when the clover 
was in blossom.” 
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By John Martin Newkirk 
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it is not lawful for a man to have two 
mistresses. Neither it wise. So 
leave me. For there are many who seek 
after thee.” 

But Fame clung to him, and would not 
leave him. Then he fled into the desert, 
and there alone with his Art, he lived 
and died. And when he was dead and 
could not drive her away, Fame came, 
the immortal one, with all the throng 
who ever follow in her train, hoping that 
they perchance may sometime touch the 
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And he went away into the fastnesses hem of her garment. But because they 
of the forest. But Fame followed him. seek her, she spurns them away. And she 
She is a forward Miss, is Fame, and her laid a wreath upon his tomb and said, 


ways are more subtle than the ways of “J shall never forget you, and those to 
the blue-eyed, red-lipped lassies who ome hereafter shall hear of you from 
tease the lads of the village on the green ; 
in the early twilight of Indian summer. 

Yet he would have none of her. 
am wedded to my 


my lips, because you never sought me, 


neither worked for but you were 


always irue to your Art.” 


“T me, 


Art,” he said, ‘‘and 





The First Sunset 


By Helen M. Stark 


















“Spirit of Light,” the radiant Sun God said, 
“Speed to that new-born world still pale and gray, 
Take from thy spectrum every glowing bue, 

Paint on its pallid face my opalescent day.” 







wift as the sunbeams ply their magic art 
The crimson deepened in the rose’s heart— 
Seashell, seawave and gleaming coral strand ; 
Wet mosses heaped upon the shining sand; 
Far mountain-peaks in rose and violet veiled; 
Soft purple shadows o’er the valleys trailed 
Each in day’s symphony of color takes its part, 
Lighted or shaded by the Master’s hand, 
While bathed in floods of living, pulsing light 
The fields grow green and flower-pied ’neath His sight. 









’Tis done—upon the world’s most western rim, 
Hs palatte dripping with the splendid dye, 
He leans, and smiling contemplates His work 
And lo! an Arizona sunset fills the sky. 
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T he Passing of the Old 
Chinese New Year 


By Kyle Dulaney Palmer 
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N FEBRUARY 16, A. D., 1912, 
the Chinese residents of Los An- 





geles began the two thousand, 
four hundred and _sixty-second 
celebration of the birthday of their 
great teacher and leader, Confucius. 


At times a note of sadness or regret 
might have been detected even among 
the most joyous of the merrymakers, 
for this was the last real celebration of 
the real “Chinese New Year,” for Dr. 
Sun Yat Sun, in keeping with his other 
ideas of development and progress, has 
proclaimed a new calendar for the Chinese 
the same as our own, to start on January 
Ist, 1913. 

Chinatown here is in, but not of, 
Los Angeles, the Chinese inhabitants 
have the same customs, homes, language 
and pursuits as their forefathers of five 
hundred years ago, or five thousand for 
that matter. 

Next year most of us will be too busy 
celebrating our own New Year to take 
any particular notice of that of the 
Chinese. 

Chinatown is always fascinating to 
the visitor—one may walk up and down 
the narrow streets, gazing into the queer 
little shops, peering apprehensively into 
the dark, sinister alleyways, one may even 
venture up one of the narrow, illy lighted 
stairways that lead, nowhere, but you 
never find anything and you never hear 
anything. 

When Chinatown a 
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different world is encountered, a different 
atmosphere is felt. Gaily colored lan- 
terns swing from doorways and baleon- 
ies, gorgeous buntings of all descriptions 
are draped over the streets, weird, hair- 
raising music floats out from some 
mysterious dwelling, gleeful little Chinese 
children in native garb run shouting 
through the alleys, burning incense 
and shooting firecrackers; lazy, indiffer- 
ent Chinamen gaze stolidly at you, or 
move grudgingly to one side to let you 
pass; faint odors of unfamiliar cooking 
greets you, and in front of some of the 
shops you stumble over the most out- 
landish looking vegetables and fruits 

In celebrating his New Year the China 
man does not forget his God, the Joss 
House is full of offerings of all descrip- 
tions. Before one altar larger than the 
rest, there is a table with bowls of rice 
and grain, and on the altar itself, reverent 
hands have placed flowers and strange 
cakes and tall pyramids of paper lilie 
and chrysanthemums. Just behind the 
altar is a picture of the deity, so that 
the worshiper’s faith is aided in believing 
that his God does see and appreciate 
the gifts set before Him. 

You come away no wiser, but a gladder 
person, perhaps with a pocketful of 
Ly-Chee nuts or some candied water- 
melon rind or some preserved ginger— 
something to remind you of an hour or 
two spent in Chinatown, the most 
mysterious, vague and alluring spot in 
Los Angeles. 
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Yvesterday’s Hero 


By Kenneth Carlyle Beatson 
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E inhabitants of Dry Creek had 
ceased to stare with wide-open 
eyes, and, wonder of wonders, 
had even grown tired of gossip- 
ing at seeing Zeke Parsons, the grizzled 
old store-keeper, trudging up, cane in 
hand, to the Widow Lannigan’s house 
at supper time. It became monotonous, 
he did it so often. 

But if the townspeople found it mono- 
tonous, it was certainly anything but 
that for Zeke. And who could blame 
him, for the Widow was in truth, a very 
desirable article, being an excellent cook 
and extremely good-looking. If he 
found an incumbrance in her over-grown, 
sixteen year-old twins, he could easily 
afford to pass over that. 

At least every other evening he would 
come in, lay his cane against the wall 
and take his place at the table quite 
as if he belonged there. The meal it- 
self was usually a rather quiet affair, 
because of the twins. But, the meal 
over, they did not linger long, but be- 
took themselves to regions remote. 

Then the two lovers would turn the 
oil lamp low and move over to the double 
seat in the corner. The Widow would 
cuddle up against his manly shoulder, 
and listen while he told her of many 
deeds of heroism in early days. 

“Back in Seventy-six,”’ he would 
begin, “Eli Boggs an’ me was a-bringin’ 
a party o’ travelers ’cross th’ Mojave, 
an’—"etc. etc. 

And when he had finished, hours later, 
(the twins seldom would return in time 
to interrupt them) the Widow would 
give him a loving, trusting, proud 


look, and softly murmur, “Ah, Zeke, 
dear, an’ ye’re a ter bein’ s ch a da-arin’ 
an’ bra-ave mahn.” 
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But error will creep in, and in some 
unaccountable and mysterious manner 
the twins learned of these autobiogra- 
phical tales of heroic deeds. 

One morning Twin One found time to 
say between the mouthfuls of hot-cakes, 
“Say, mum, Zeke is a orful bra-ave man, 
ain’t he!’ 

“A bra-ave mahn, indade!’’ burst 
out the Widow impulsively, and then, 
recovering herself, she hastily added, 
“Faith, an’ how am I to know? Do 
be after tellin’ me what makes ye think 
thot.” 

“Why,” answered Twin one, enthus- 
iastically, “‘th’ sheriff was after tellin’ 
me thot when he was in Coconino onct 
after some outlaws, Zeke exposed his 
loife t’ terrible dangers an’ caught th’ 
outlaws.” 

“Yes,” burst in Twin Two, “an’ Ol’ 
Timer Bannerin’ was a tellin’ me thot 
onct there was two mountain lions 
here in town, an’ iveryone was ’fraid 
t’ come outa their houses but Zeke. 
He come out, and catchin’ th’ two lions 
by their tails, threw them over a close- 
line, so t’ they killed themselves.” 

“Go wan wid youse,” cried the Widow 
incredulously, although she was secretly 
delighted at this idealizing of her 
hero, and privately resolved that “Old 
Timer” should have one of her best 
mince pies the next day. 

“Thot’s as true as I live,” assured 
Twin Two, “Th’ good Saint be after 
picklin’ me bones, if it ain’t.” 

That night, as soon as the couple, 
confident that the twins had gone, were 
seated in a corner, the Widow turned 
to Zeke with her most winning smile. 

“Zeke, dear,’’ she said, “‘tell me about 
th’ toime whin you did thot brave deed 
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wit th’ loins. Th’ Ol’ Timer was after 
tellin’ th’ twins about it yesterday.” 

“H’m,” he coughed nervously, ‘‘yo’ 
see, I don’t rec’lect thet perticlar inci- 
dent. Did I ever tell yuh "bout th’ 
time when Ezra Perkins saved the 
money fer th’ Bank in Phoenix from th’ 
burgler?” 

“No. Please do. 

“Wall,” he commenced, ‘“’twas back 
in th’ seventies, an’ me an’ Ezra was in 
Phoenix by accident. Wall, we was 
jest "bout ready t’ go t’ bed, when up 
comes th’ bank president t’ ask us ef 
we ud stay in th’ bank fer him, as th’ 
reg’lar watchman was sick. 

“Course we told him we would, an’ 
dressed an’ went down. Wall, ’bout 
mid-night we heard some sounds in th’ 
room next t’ ours, but when we went 
t’ invest’gate, we cuddent find nothin.’ 
’Bout mid-night I heard th’ sounds agin, 
and ’s I didn’t wake Ezra cause he hed 
a sorta sickness an’ shocks wan’t good 
fer him, I went by myself t’ see what 
th’ sounds was. I hedn’t mor’n stepped 
in th’ room when I sees two thieves. 
They sees me at th’ same time, an’ one 
’f them holds up a gun an’ says, ‘Hands 
up.” 


? 


“Wall, I was taken sorta sudden like, 
an’ wasn’t sure jest what t’ do. But 
it jest happened that I hed one of my 
hands in my pocket, an’ so when I 
holds ’em up I takes my pocket knife 
up in one ’f them. Waiten’ till I sees 
thet they wa’n’t lookin’ real close, I 
gives thet knife a little throw t’ th’ 
other end uv th’ room. This surprises 
‘em an’ they turns real quick. Then 
I lets out a whoop, an’ jumps real sud- 
dent on one of their backs. 

“T knocks th’ gun outa his hands, an’ 
picks him up. Holdin’ him in front uv 
me fer a shield, I says t’ th’ other,”— 

Zeke suddenly stopped in his narra- 
tion and sat up straight. The door had 
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“Hands up!” cried one of them in 
a deep, unnatural voice. 

The Widow gave a little startled cry, 
and fell over in a heap by the side of 
Zeke. 

“Hands up!” came the command again, 
and this time it was obeyed. 

“Zeke Parsons,” one of them commenc- 
ed in melodramatic tones, ““We’ve been 
lookin’ fer you fer a long time—ever 
since that night in Phoenix. Remember 
when you tried to spoil thet little bur- 
glar game of our’s in the bank? We’ve 
been tryin’ to get even ever since, an’ 
the time’s come now. You won't 
meddle in any more o’ our affairs.” 

“Oh!” a faint little cry came from the 
huddled heap. 

“Prepare-to-die!”’ the words came out 
slowly, terribly. 

“Die, hey?” muttered Zeke, “I reckon 
not.” 

With a sudden leap he reached his 
cane, and a moment later it came down 
on the back of the first masked man with 
terrific force. Then it fell on the other. 
For the next few minutes the old fellow 
lived up, in full, to the reputation he 
had given of himself to the Widow. 
(Strange enough, she had suddenly 
recovered. ) 

Finally, the two intruders, beaten, 
bruised, humiliated, fled precipitately 
from the room. 

“Th’ Gol-Darned long-ears,”” muttered 
the wrathful Zeke. 

“Oh, Zeke, an’ ye’re after bein’ sich 
a da-arin’ an’ bra-ave mahn,”’ softly 
cooed his fiancee. 

Outside, the two “burglars” had re- 
covered themselves and came back to 
the house. Into the kitchen they crept, 
and found the hot-water faucet. Tak- 
ing off their masks, they commenced 
to bathe their bruised and battered faces. 

“Thot ol’ Divil,”’ muttered Twin One. 
“Who ud a thot it o’ him?” 





been quietly opened, and now two mask- “An’ t’ think,” replied Twin Two. 
ed men entered, each holding a heavy “He’s t’ be our fa-ather—an’ wid thot 
revolver leveled at Zeke’s head. cane.” 

a 
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‘[‘he Pointing Pencil 


By Martha Martin Newkirk 
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Before me are two pictures of Hope. 
One is by Watts, and represents a beau- 
tiful woman sitting on the top of the 
round world. Her eyes are bandaged, 
but she leans her head upon 
her arm in an attitude of 
childlike sleep. She is do- 
ing nothing, just contentedly 
waiting. She looks as if she 
believed in the philosophy of Mrs. 
Wiggs, who said, “It ain’t never no use 
puttin’ up yer umbrell till it rains.” 
Or it may be she has read, ‘Count your 
mercies and keep a blind eye to your 
miseries.” Perhaps she isn’t asleep, but 
just keeping two blind eyes to misery. 

This is not a picture that appeals to 
me. It might represent endurance, or 
patience, but not Hope. 

The conception is not even optimistic. 
Hope looks upward. She believes that, 
“Fortune will call at the smiling gate.” 
Or, better yet her pure spirit feels surety 
expressed so fully by Whittier: 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


That is the “hope that is an anchor 
to the soul, sure and steadfast.” 





Hope. 


The other picture is a long, narrow 
panel. Through a heavily barred grat- 
ing one sees dimly the outline of ancient 


buildings. Before these bars a beauti- 

ful maiden is chained. Her 
Burne- bare feet are upon the cold 
Jones flagged pavement. Her 


drapery is blown by the wind, 
but she heeds neither the cold nor the 
wind. Her face is uplifted, while with 
one hand she lifts a heavy curtain 
that is above her. In the other hand she 
holds a long branch of pure Easter 
lilies, emblem of resurrection. 


OR ORES It 
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There is sublimity in this picture. 
Chained to her past, but lifting her 
face to the future, she carries the lilies 
of faith. This is the true spirit for Easter 
tide. 





“We gae oor ain gaits” so steadily 
along our own familiar runways, that it 
quite startles us to find some very plea- 
sant paths of which we never dreamed, 

parallel with or intersect- 


Fish and ing our own. We who are 
Game. fond of outdoor life, in 
walk or drive or camp, 


in season or out of season, feel strongly 
drawn to others of “our persuasion.” 
But I, personally, could never quite 
feel a fellowship with those who kill 
any kind of game for the mere “joy of 
the doing.” When I have been in the 
deep woods and have heard the bay of 
hounds, the stirring call of hunters, and 
have seen the excitement of the chase, 
my sympathies were always with the 
animal pursued. Once as I stood alone 
in the silent forest I saw galloping horse- 
men sweep round a curve on ground 
below me. I saw the _ red-mouthed, 
baying, ugly hounds in hot chase, while 
I looked and listened, almost at my side 
leaped the doe which they were pur- 
suing. She paused an instant in her 


wild flight and looked into my face. Her 
eyes were wide and full of fear. Her 
face was like a frightened child’s. Her 


look of appeal to me touched me to the 
heart. I would have shielded her. I 
could have stood at bay with her, and 
slung hot words like bullets at those who 
sought her life. But she sped onward. 
I never knew whether she was left to 
roam the beautiful woods, with her 
children, or if men and dogs together 
gloated over her dead body. I think I 
could hunt the tiger and other danger- 
ous beasts, for there one feels it but just 























to do so. I have no maudlin sentiment 
against killing game for man’s needs. 
But it is the tiger instinct to kill, that 
I deplore. I have had much the same 
feeling at resorts like Avalon, when I 
have seen monster fishes drawn ashore, 
and hung to rot in the sun. 

But there is another side to the sport 
of fishing. Mr. Holder writes: “The 
angler is a true lover of nature; were he 
not, the gentle art would flag and die.... 
When the fish refuse to 
bite he finds solace in 
a thousand and one ob- 
jects; the soft sighing 
of the leaves along some favorite stream: 
the gurgle of the water as it flows from 
pool to pool; the call of the locust, which 
‘stabs the air with its shrill alarm,’ 
are all understood. If a sea angler, 
he can call ‘spirits from the vasty deep;’ 
the deep blue of the ocean, its many 


Another Side 
to This. 


MARTHA MARTIN 
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moods, the shadow of clouds upon its 
surface, the delicate glass-like shapes 
that drift across his line; the sounds of 
the sea which come from far away, .... 
at first low murmurs, bursting into thun- 
dering crash All these the true 
angler loves and understands.” 

These quotations indicate the spirit 
of the writer. They remind me of Sam 
Walter Foss’s poem in which he says: 
“The woods were made for the hunter of 

dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song.” 

I have hunted that kind of game my- 
self, and if sportsmen like Mr. Holder 
adds to the equipment of hook and 
line the dreams and fancies and pure 
joy of the nature student, some time 
when I stand on the shores of Avalon 
and some kindred spirit says, “I go a- 
fishing,” I shall answer, as the disciple 
answered Peter, “I also go with thee.” 


A Thought in the Sierras 


Ethel Bi stick Ritchey 


Mountains majestic; 


Firm in the face of the tempest, 
Velvety soft in your verdure, 
Reaching up to the heavens— 


Mountains magnetic; 


Drawing me into your bosom, 
Lifting me far from earth’s dross 


And out of myself; 


Filling and thrilling my soul 
With an aspiration infinite. 


Wonderful mountains of God! 

May I not in you learn life’s lesson? 
Lend me somewhat of yourself: 

Strength to withstand temptation; 

Purity, like as your streamlets ; 

A purpose as deep as your canyons ; 

The trust of your birds in God’s goodness. 


Then would my heart 


Be all-embracing as you are. 


Then would my life 
Reach ever upward toward Heaven. 
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inquiring of the culture of a 
city one of the first questions asked 
is: “What kind of a musical at- 
mosphere have you?” Of course 
it would only be a rank new comer who 
would betray his ignorance by such a 
query, here, for to the typical Angeleno 
the music of the city furnishes not only 
the ozone of his atmosphere but the 
oxygen as well. When he takes deep 
draughts of this compound there is 
nothing that he so likes to breathe in 
to his aesthetic respiratory system as 
the rich, liquid melody conjured from 
the keys by the touch of Julius V. Seyler. 

Mr. Seyler studied in Germany for 
several years, being a pupil of a number 
of celebrated Berlin composers, from 
whom he acquired a deep insight into 
the meaning of musical creation. A 
composer himself, some of Mr. Seyler’s 
productions show great originality and 
interpretative ability. 

Probably there is no better authority 
on theory in the whole country than Mr. 
Seyler. Possessing to a marked degree 
this combination of knowledge and skill 
he has established an enviable reputa- 
tion here among musicians and music 
lovers. 

As a concert pianist Mr. Seyler has 
appeared recently at the Gamut Club 
where his brilliant touch and felicitious 
phrasing won him many new admirers. 

Two musical stars have appeared al- 
most simultaneously on the harmonic 
horizon in the past few months and the 
rapidity with which they are mounting 
toward the zenith augurs that they will 
be fixed luminaries in the firmament 
of fame. From the fact that both are 


















young, attractive, ambitious, that both 
were born in Los Angeles near the same 
time, they might have an astronomical 
rating as twin stars, but their talents 
describe different circles so that their 
orbits do not intersect. 

The first of these to appear was Miss 
Irene Wadey who made her debut about 
six months ago in concert with Ellen 
Beach Yaw. The liquid quality and 
richness of her voice had caught the 
discriminating ear of “Lark Ellen’ some 
time before and after a few months study 
with Miss Yaw a tonal strength and 
sweetness was acquired so that of her 
pupil Miss Yaw said: “Miss Wadey 
certainly has exceptional talents and a 
brilliant future is assured her. She has 
a remarkably high, clear sweet, soprano 
voice and more than ordinary skill as 
a reader.” 

Miss Wadey is doubly gifted, having 
talent as a dramatic reader as well as 
her musical ability and sometimes com- 
bines the two in the interesting programs 
which she gives. 

At a recent concert given by Mrs. E. 
W. Martindale of Los Angeles, Miss 
Wadey delighted a cultured and critical 
audience with her singing and many com- 
petent critics pronounced her voice one 
of rare sweetness, compass and charm. 

The other star is Miss Hilda Nolte, 
a pianist, just back from Germany where 
she graduated from the Brunswick Con- 
servatory of Music, with the celebrated 
Martin Krause for her teacher. Be- 
sides the finished technique and power of 
Miss Nolte’s playing her passages have 
a quality of spirit spontaneity translated 

















only by musical tones and impossible 
to describe in words. 

Of her playing Estelle Lawton Lindsay 
says: ““‘When you hear Hilda Nolte play 
you forget the player, the instrument, 
the time and the place—even the com- 
poser. 


You live for the time just in the 
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spirit of the music; you see the moun- 
tains, the sea, the dark, waving pines 
of the Hungarian mountains, the filter- 
ing moonlight through a tangle of vines, 
or whatever else the musician had in 
mind, when he sat weaving his impres- 
sions into tone pictures. 


V ox Maris 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


I stood upon the shore and gazed out on 

The Heaven-horizoned surface of the sea. 

And never unto man will symbol speak 

More perfectly of God’s infinity. 

There I sought, but vainly as before, 

From finite parts to build infinite whole 

And there I heard the deep and vocal roar 

Of many waters speaking to my soul. 
“Thou see’st but surface can’st thy mind conceive 
My depth and breadth and power, three in one? 
Or canst thine Arabic compute the drops 
Drawn from me by the kisses of the sun? 
Or hast thou sound or gauge to measure me 
If all Time’s length and all of Space were thine? 
How separate the known from the unknown? 
In what couldst thou the measured part confine? 
First yield to me the tribute from the cloud 
The dew from flower, the sap from plant and tree; 
E’en from Sahara’s breast the moisture wring ; 
Let man bis fluid body render back to me. 


For these are mine. 


T he life in veins of earth 


To me pulsates with unreceeding flow; 

The gift of fertile field is mine; 

The granite mountains from my womb did go; 
And dust heap left would once again dissolve 
Unto my breast, its primal resting place; 
Here in solution first earth‘s atoms slept 

Ere spirit movings wooed from my embrace. 

T hink’st thou by searching then to find out God? 
Can drop be circumambient to the sea? 

Or dost thou doubt thine immortality? 

From Him thou came’st and to Him shall return 
His love shall sweep thy soul to Him as sure 


As now I draw all waters from earth’s urn.” 
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“The plays the thing!” Ask the Los 
Angeles business man. He will tell 
you that he gets more enjoyment, 
more diversion, more all round educa- 
tion from one evening of “The Fourth 
Fstate,” “The Bird of Paradise’ or 
“The Dollar Mark” than from a whole 
library of books or a week at his club. 

Ask the tired, discouraged woman 
whose digust at the superficialities of 
society can not wholly be counteracted 
by the idealism of books. She will 
tell you that plays like “Mrs. Wiggs” 
and ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
restore her own wholesome ideals and 
her faith in the humanity of others. 

Ask the social reformer and he will 
tell you that plays treating problems in 
the way that “Kindling’”’, “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine” and “The Landslide” treat 
them will do more to produce results 
than all the lectures, pamphlets, com- 
mittees and magazine articles in the 
world. 

Ask the idealist. He will tell you 
that more and better sermons are being 
preached across the foot-lights than across 
the chancel rail. That Maeterlinck is 
preaching toleration and the impotence 
of evil in his “Sister Beatrice,” That in 
his “Blue Bird” he is giving new values 
to life and beauty to the everydayness 
of things. That Zangwill in his “Melting 
Pot” is preaching peace, love, brother- 
hood of man. But it is not only the 
Jew who is dealing with the Jewish race 
problem. In J. Hartley Manners’ “The 
House Next Door” it is the Jew who 
is the peace-maker, the one who is big 
and broad, gentle and generous. In 
Augustus Thomas’ “As A Man Thinks” 
the Jew is not only the idealist but the 
practical man of affairs as well. 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps in a recent 
article says: “That at this moment the 
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most promising form of literature all 
over the world is the drama.” The 
men who are producing results in lit- 
erature are writing plays. And the 
men who are writing plays are not only 
producing literature, but they are pro- 
ducing results in sociology, in economics, 
in eugenics, in ethics. 

In England there is Bernard Shaw, 
Stephen Phillips, John Galsworthy, Bar- 
rie and Jones all _ preaching. In 
Sweden, Strindburg’s dramatic pen is 
stirring men to think and to act. In 
Germany, Brieux and Karl Schoenheer 
are giving the ethical tonic which Niet- 
zsche gave in another form. The Bel- 
gian Maeterlinck has been making the 
emotional French think sober, serious 
thoughts for a great many years. The 
host of playwrights in our own section 
show the trend of thought and they also 
prophesy the coming of a great dramatist, 
just as the Marlows, Beaumonts and 
Fletchers of the transition period, the 
Elizabethan Age presaged Shakespeare. 

Probably it is the prophetic instinct 
of California women that is leading them 
to prepare for this coming genius in the 
building of the Greek Theater which is 
soon to be undertaken by a new club 
calling itself “The Amatuer Players.” 
This club is composed of some of the 
most prominent women of Los Angeles 
and Santa Monica and they propose to 
assist and encourage budding genius 
by reading some play of literary merit 
at each of their meetings. Pending the 
building of the playhouse they are meet- 
ing in the gardens of the various officers 
and members. The first meeting was 
held less than a month ago with their 
president, Mrs. John Jones, of Santa 
Monica. Others to follow will be held 
in the gardens of Mrs. Hancock Banning, 
Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, and 
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Mrs. Dean Mason. Special attention 
will be given by the club to German and 
Russian plays and the members expect 
to do some original translating. The 
directors of the club include Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning, Mrs. Allan C. Balch, 
Mrs. Guy Cochran, Mrs. W. E. Dunn, 
Mrs. G. H. McKinstry, Mrs. West Hugh- 
es, Madame C. Erskine Ross, Mrs. 
Joseph F. Sartori, Mrs Fielding J. 
Stilson and Mrs. Horace Wing. 

Mrs. R. H. Miner, Mrs. E. T. Earle 
and Mrs. Roy Jones are the vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Michael Connell, treasurer 
and Mrs. Grace Porter, secretary. 

In a recent talk before the Friday 
Morning Club of Los Angeles, Miss 
Julie Opp urged the women to study not 
only the drama but the writer of the 
play and pointed out how the drama 
could not become of permanent literary 
value until the public gives as much 
attention to the playwright as to the 
actor. Heretofore the playwright has 
been an almost universally anonymous 
factor. 


L. H. M. 


In Mlle. Dolly Dalnert, one of the 
latest arrivals at the Winter Garden, 
New York, from Paris, Mr. Lee Shubert 
has discovered a promising prima donna. 
Just at present she is singing in French. 
But she is studying English and, by and 
by, she will be assigned a role which will 
give her opportunity to show just how 
good her language teacher is. 

It was at a hotel in Paris that Mr. 
Shubert heard Mile. Dalnert sing. She 
had asked for an interview which the 
manager could not arrange on account 
of business. One evening, however, the 
singer visited Mr. Shubert’s hotel and 
began singing in the salon. Her sweet 
voice attracted possibly a hundred 
people among them being Mr. Shubert. 
The little French woman was soon placed 
under contract and she is now here, as 
she says “to stay.” 


The “flowery path,” an Orienta! 
theatrical expediency whereby the actors 
enter and leave the stage by means of 
a bridge which extends over the seats 
in the auditorium, has been utilized 
at the Winter Garden with telling effect. 
There is a runway two feet in width 


extending from the rear of the auditorium 
to the stage. It is directly in the cen- 
ter of the theater and on the level with 
the shoulders of the auditors when seated. 

In the first part, which is designated 
as “A Night With The Pierotts,” Al 
Jolson marches half way down the path 
and begins singing “My Sumurun Girl” 
and at the refrain the entire company of 
125 persons follow him down the bridge 
to the stage. At the finale the exit is 
made in the same manner. The novelty 
of short-skirted girls and the array of 
beauteous principals tripping over the 
flowery path was soon recognized and 
is the most talked of feature of the new 
Winter Garden show. The use of the 
run puts the audience on terms of in- 
timacy with the performers and raises 
that barrier between spectator and player 
which the footlights are supposed to 
constitute. 

Lewis Waller, the English actor, who 
with the Shuberts recently produced 
“A Butterfly On the Wheel,” is meeting 
with merited success at Daly’s in a 
revival of “Monsieur Beaucaire.” The 
cast includes Catherine Calhoun, Essex 
Cane, Alice May, Gertrude Barrett, 
Violetta Kimball, Mlle. Corday, Edith 
Charteris, Frank Woolfe, Henry Stan- 
ford, Henry Carvill, Reginald Dane, 
Malcolm Dunn, Lewis Broughton, Ru- 
pert Julian, Herbert Ayling and Edwin 
Eaton. —— 

Lewis Waller now starring in ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire’” at Daly’s Theater, 
New York will shortly give a single per- 
formance of “The Explorer,” a comedy 
by W. Sommerset Maughan in which 
Mr. Waller played three years ago in 
London. The present production will 
be for a matinee performance only with 
the view of a permanent production next 
season. 

Leading roles will be played by Mr. 
Waller himself; Miss Madge Titheradge 
who is appearing in “A Butterfly on the 
Wheel,” Miss Grace Lane, who is Mr. 
Waller’s leading woman in “Monsieur 
Beaucaire;’ Mr. Evelyn Beerbohm, 
who is playing the comedy role in “A 





Butterfly on the Wheels,” and Mr. 
Sanderson Moffat, who inter pretes 
one of the leading characters in 


“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 
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It has been proven quite conclusively 
that the unknown author has just as 
much chance to succeed in literature as 
has the writer who has been in the pub- 
lic eye for years. This is, of course, pro- 
vided the unknown has the ability to tell 
an interesting tale in an interesting man- 
ner. He Comes Up Smiling, published a 
few weeks ago, by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, is enjoying a phenomenal run 
of popularity. It’s author is entirely 
unknown, and the name on the title 
page means absolutely nothing to the 
reader. But those who first read the 
book were delighted and told their 
friends. It’s the charm of the story, the 
unusualness of the plot, and the vivid- 
ness of the character drawing in which 
the reader is really interested, and not 
the author’s name. 


Just a year ago Jeffrey Fornol leaped 
into the literary limelight with his first 
successful book “The Broad Highway” 
(Little Brown & Co., Publishers.) On 
the anniversary of its publication his 
publishers announce that 130,000 copies 
have already been sold, and that it 
promises to be one of the popular novels 
of 1912. 


The ten best sellers for the past three 
months are said to be: 

“The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
by Harold Bell Wright, ‘““The Harvester” 
by Gene Stratton Porter, ““The Tron Wo- 
man,” by Margaret Deland, “Peter 
Ruff and the Double-Four” by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, ‘““The Falling Star” 
by Florence L. Barclay, “Queed” by 


“The Money Moon” 
by Jeffrey Farnol, “The Rosary” by 
Florence L. Barclay, “The Broad High- 
way” by Jeffrey Farnol and “A Weaver 
of Dreams” by Myrtle Reed. 


Henry 8. Harrison, 


Apropos of the successful dramatiza- 
tion of Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little Women’ 
it is stated that over 3,000,000 copies 
of Miss Alcott’s books have been sold 
in the United States alone and that the 
sale of “Little Women” throughout the 
English speaking world exceeds 1,000,000. 


Little, Brown and Company, opened 
the 1912 publishing season with E. 
Phillips Openheimer’s “‘Peter Ruff and 
the Double Four” in which this popular 
author has created in his detective 
hero, one of his most appealing charac- 
ters, for the book is now one of the 
six best sellers. Other fiction already 
issued includes Anna Chapin Ray’s 
“The Brentons” which deals with the 
career of a minister who forsook the pul- 
pit for the laboratory; “The Szintsburg 
Affair” a mystery story with a new plot 
by Roman Doubleday, who wrote “The 
Hemlock Avenue Mystery;”’ ‘Lonesome 
Land,” an unusual story of ranch life 
in Montana by B. M. Bower, author of 
“Chip of the Flying U,” ete.—a book 
that went into three printings before 
publication; “Young Beck,” the story 
of a University man in the role of a 
Sherlock Holmes, by McDonnell Bodkin, 
the creator of “Paul Beck;”’ and Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s “In Desert and Wilderness,” 
which deals with two kidnapped children 
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in the desert and wilderness of Africa. 

In March, Payne Erskin’s romance of 
the Blue Ridge “The Mountain Girl” 
which has been running in the Ladies 
Home Journal appeared while in April, 
Louis Joseph Vanc’s novel “The Band- 
box” with Keller pictures promises to 
be this firm’s big seller. On the same date 
will appear H. B. Marriott Watson’s 
adventure story “The Big Fish,” a re- 
issue of Mary E. Waller’s “Sanna” 
which Little, Brown & Co. have taken 
over from Harper. In April Anna Alice 
Chapin’s Virginia mountain story ‘The 
Under Trail” and Edith Maevane’s 
romance of a vivacious French girl 
“Her Word of Honor” will be ready. 
Captain Danritt’s thrilling story ‘The 
Sunken Submarine” and a new book of 
humor by George Fitch called “My Dem- 
on Motor Boat” will be published in 
May. 

Jobn Rawn (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Publishers ) the latest novel written by 
Emerson Hough, completes the triology 
of which The Purchase Price and 54-40 
of Fight formed the first parts. Like 
these other books, it is concerned with 
American life and progress, the problem 
taken up being human liberty of the 
present day. Mr. Hough has dedicated 
this book to Woodrow Wilson, whom he 
calls “one of the leaders in the third 
war of American independence. The 

Although Vaughan Kester, author of 
The Prodigal Judge, was primarily a 
romanticist, he was also a man who took 
great interest in the affairs and problems 
of life. He was above all a humanitar- 
ian, and it is said that in his forthcoming 
novel, which was written partly before 
and partly after The Prodigal Judge, 
he has touched upon a problem which 
has been agitating the minds of people 
ihterested along humanitarian lines. 
The announcement that a new Kester 
novel is to appear has aroused great 
enthusiasm among the thousands who 


read The Prodigal Judge. 


The Browning Centenary 
Lilian Whiting, author of the “The 
Brownings: Their Life and Art,” has 
been honored by an invitation from the 
Browning Centenary Celebration of 
some fifty representative men and women 


“who understand the greatness of the 
world’s debt to the genius of Browning,” 
for the meeting to be held in London in 
Westminster Abbey on the centenary 
day, May 7. Lord Crewe will preside 
and among the speakers expected are 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Prof. 
Edward Dowden, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Arthur C. Benson, William Watson, 
and the Bishop of Ripon. 


All Southern California should feel 


proud of such an honor conferred upon 
one of its residents. 

Lilian Whiting lives in South Pasa- 
dena and is the author of a number of 
books among which are “The Life Beau- 
tiful,” “The Life Radiant. 


It is now 19 years since Henry Sien- 
kiewicz took the reading world by storm 
with his famous novel “Quo Vadis” 
of which nearly a million copies have 
been sold. While “With Fire and 
Sword”, “The Deluge” and “Pan Mi- 
chael” brought this Polish author greater 
literary fame it was not until “Quo 
Vadis” appeared in 1895 hat he leaped 
into popularity. A dozen other novels 
followed his “best seller” and in 1905 
he was awarded the Nobel literary 
prize of $40,000, but of late Mr. Sien- 
kiewicz has written less frequently. 
In his newest novel “In Desert and 
Wilderness” translated from the origi- 
nal Polish by Max A. Drezmal, Sien- 
kiewicz conducts the reader on a real 
journey through Africa in company 
with two kidnapped children. The 
author’s extraordinary power of obser- 
vation and faculty of description make 
the book glow with the atmosphere 
and color of the desert. 

“Sienkiewicz,” says William Lyons 
Phelps, Professor of English Literature 
at Yale University, “is undoubtedly 
one of the great masters of the realistic 
novel. He takes all human nature for 
his province. He has the very exuber- 
ance of power, and an endless wealth 
of material . . . . and also the stimulat- 
ing influence of a great moral force.” 

The English speaking world owes a 
great debt of gratitude to Jeremiah Cur- 
tin for the translations of Sienkiewicz’s 
earlier works. Mrs. Curtin, the widow 
of the great linguist is now a resident of 
Southern California. 


























Twice Told Tales 














Poet—“You don’t seem to like my 
verse. Is there any kind of flavor I 
can give it that will make it—well— 
er especially adapted to your needs?” 

Editor—“Yes you might ‘cheese it’ 


7 


for awhile! 


Bobby—Why do you suppose Reggie 
went so wild over that vaudeville dancer? 

Mabel—He inherited the trust in- 
stinct from his father I guess. 

Bobby—How’s that? 

Mabel—Well, Reggie had the head- 
light and the dancer had the footlight 
and he simply made a combine. 


A small boy is Pasadena was very 
much exercised over the question as to 
whether he would go to Heaven or not, 
and he repeatedly asked his mother if 
she thought he would go. She, wishing 
to develop original opinions as well as 
stimulate good conduct told him the 
various things that good little boys were 
expected to do and be. He thought it 
all over for awhile and then a happy 
thought occurred to him and he said: 
“Mother I wish they wouldn’t call it 
that other thing. I wish they would 
say “high Heving and low Heving’ 
but you just come along and go to Hell 
with me and then it couldn’t be half as 
bad a place as they say it is. 


First Editor—Why people send verse 
in here written in two or three different 
hands and claim it as their own!” 

Second Editor—‘‘Ugh! my greatest 
trouble is that they send it in in about 
seventeen different kinds of feet!’ 





Intensive Farming 
They used to have a farming rule 
Of forty acres and a mule. 
Results were won by later men 
With forty square feet and a hen. 
And nowadays success we see 
With forty inches and a bee. 
The Wasp. 








A kid-gloved, silk-hatted colored 
gentleman who had spent many years 
in the city went to pay a visit to the 
little, benighted, backwoods in which 
he was born. He did not receive the 
ovation he anticipated nor create the 
sensation which he had hoped. As he 
was being driven over the rough muddy 
road back to the railway station he was 
dilating at great length on the ignorance 
and ingratitude of his native hamlet. 
The little yellow darkey, who was driv- 
ing, listened in silence. 

In fact, he got no opportunity to speak 
so continuous was the flow of vituper- 
ations. “I’m jes’ a shakin’ de dust of 
de place offen my feet,” said the big, 
pompous Negro. Just then the old 
brown mare kicked up a big chunk of 
red clay which landed in the red gullet 
of the swaggering darkey, effectually 
stopping for a moment his flow of elo- 
quence. Then the little yellow picka- 
ninny who had been watching his chance 
said: “I reckon Bro’ Jones ‘fore yo’ 
do dat dustin’ business y’d better get 
dem chunks o’ mud outen yo’ insides.” 

A cattleman had an enemy who stole 
into his ranch under cover of night and 
chopped off the tails of a number of his 
finest steers. He was deploring the 
situation to a neighboring ranchman and 
asked what he should do about it. 

“Well,” said the neighbor, “I think 
you’d better sell them at wholesale. 
One thing’s certain; you can never re- 
tail them!” 





A small boy in Altadena came in the 
other day with a very wrathful coun- 
tenance and evident signs of a recent 
combat, His mother called him to her 
and said: ‘How, now, what does this 
mean?” 

He was sullenly silent for a time and 
then sputtered out: 

“Well, Robert, began the fight and 
I didn’t do nothing to stop it!” 
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The City of eee 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 
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HIS year, 1912, is Whittier’s twenty- 
first birthday. It would require the 
entire year for it to celebrate so important 
an event as the reaching of its majority, 
for that majority is not counted in years 
oe as is often the case of the callow youth 
who comes of age, but is summed up in a series 
of excellencies that would make proud the heart 
of any fond mother-state. In industry, in the 
accumulation of wealth, in maintaining a high 
standard of citizenship, in growth and in self- 
government, few of California’s children can 
point to such substantial achievements, and a 
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water, excellent soil and no frosts what more 
could be wanted for citrus fruit growing? 
Twenty years ago one man could have easily 
picked in a couple of days, all the cirtus fruit 
grown in and around Whittier, but now the or- 
chards are not reckoned by the number of trees 
but by the hundred acres. It is estimated that 
in the immediate vicinity around Whittier there 
are 4000 acres in citrus fruits. On the Leffing- 
well ranch is the largest lemon grove in the world, 
its 500 acres being set almost entirely to this 
fruit. The Leffingwell lemons are known 
all over the world for their size and quality 

















few of them are so richly dowered with an _in- 
heritance of soil, scenery and climate. 
Twenty-one years ago Whittier did not have 
six hundred inhabitants, there was not a side- 
walk or a paved street or an electric light in the 
entire town. There were scarcely fifty orange 
trees in the whole section and citrus fruit 
growing for commercial purposes had hardly 
been thought of. But between those infant 
days and now mark the difference; Whittier 
today has a population well on towards 6,000 
it has 18 miles of paved streets and 24 miles of 
sidewalks, most of which are bordered with orna- 
mental shade trees and green parkings. Whit- 
tier has a municipal water system which would 
serve as a model for any community. a 
netting the city a profit of $10,000 the past yea 
It gives the citizens the cheapest water rate of 
any municipaluty in the state. With cheap 





Oil Fields 


and bring fancy prices in eastern and foreign 
markets. The Whittier fruit growers have 
found that the Valencia orange is a much better 
paying proposition than the navel and for this 
reason they are no longer planting the latter 
variety. 400 carloads of Valencias were shipped 
to eastern markets last year which was more than 
twice the amount of the output for the preced- 
ing year and as so many new trees are beginning 
now to yield for the first time it is thought that 
the next crop will probably double last year’s 
yield. It has been estimated that Whittier 
Valencias will yield on an average of 600 boxes 
to the acre which is about twice the yield of 
other districts. This is ne ly due to the wonder- 
ful fertility of the soil, a rich sandy loam that 


contains all the chemica! ingredients necessary 
to 7 and substantial growth, but largely to 
the fact that Whittier is in an absolutely frost- 
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less belt and is set in the center of encircling 
hills which protect the orchards from winds and 
sudden chill. 

Another one of Whittier’s natural assets 
is its oil wells. Oil was only discovered in this 
region a few years ago but the industry has been 
steadily growing in importance and last year 
statistics show that more than 1,500,000 bar- 
rels of oil were produced. The oil is of excel- 
lent quality and of high gravity flow, a gusher 
flowing over 2,000 barrels a day was opened 
about the first of the year and many other wells 
of large output are in operation making the oil 
industry one of the greatest in the section. 

Whittier enjoys the unique distinction of 
being the largest walnut growing district in 
the world. It is estimated that more than a mil- 
lion dollars were paid for the walnut crop of 
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the people of such a community, for there are 
no better samples of resolute, thinking Americans 


anywhere. It is a God-fearing honest com- 
munity—a place with splendid opportunity for 
the man of means, be that means large or moder- 
ate.” 

The city has an excellent fire department, with 
112 fire hydrants and high water pressure. The 
electric light service is good and the rate below 
the average, the company having just made a 
reduction to 9 cents per k. w. h. The gas rate 
is also very moderate and there is a fine tele- 
phone system. It has good schools, churches, 
beautiful homes, substantial banks and a sur- 
prising number of excellent stores. There are 
several large department stores, many hardware 
establishments, four banks, a number of up- 
to-date drug stores, bakeries, barbershops, 








this section last year. Walnut producing land 
is said to be very limited both in this country 
and abroad, the trees requiring a peculiar soil 
and climate in order to thrive; but when they 
do begin to bear they need much less attention 
and care than the citrus fruits and are much 
freer from insect pests. Many new groves are 
being planted in the Whittier district because of 
the wonderful adaptability of the soil. 
_ Besides its oil, its walnuts and its citrus grow- 
ing industries, Whittier has an extensive vege- 
table growing business and sends large shipments 
of local products to northern states on the coast. 
Tomatoes are one of the principal products 
shipped and the output of one packing house is 
famous for its choice quality. Only the largest 
and most perfect ones are shipped and these 
are wrapped separately in white tissue paper 
and packed in baskets and then crated, each 
crate being labeled “Fancy Whittier Foothill 
Tomatoes.” 

A man who has recently become a citizen 
of Whittier says; “When you come to Whititer 
to live you will be proud to be numbered with 
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bicycle stores; it has twenty-five grocery stores, 
candy shops, fuel dealers, laundries, livery 
stables, carriage works, five lumber yards, 
photograph studios, piano houses, a dozen real 
estate dealers, plumbers, undertakers, a score 
of nurseries, jewelry stores, meat markets, mil- 
linery shops and dental parlors. But there is 
one thing that Whittier has’nt got. In the 
entire town there is not a single saloon and what 
is more there are not going to be any. When 
the man of to-day goes to settle his familyin a 
community he considers the social soil quite as 
carefully as he would the land on which he 
intended to plant his crops for he knows that 
the associates and environment of his children 
will largely determine their success and develop- 
ment in life. For inducements along this line 
Whittier makes first claim. Her citizens are 
substantial, educated, broad-minded people. 
A community of interests makes them a banded, 
loyal, harmonious family. The public spirit 
of the town is contagious and progressive ideas 
are in the air. 

Another claim Whittier has on the man seek- 
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Whittier National Bank 


ing a location is its superior health condi- 
tions. Whether sonsidered from the standpoint 
of air, water, drainage, or climate there is no 
place that can surpass this locality in its health- 
ful conditions. Being on a slightly sloping 
plateau the natural drainage is perfect, supple- 
menting this is a model sewer system conducted 
along the most modern lines of sanitation. 
No better drinking water can be found in all 
California than the crystal stream which sup- 
plies Whittier with this most important life 
essential. The water comes from an under- 
ground branch of the San Gabriel River which 
percolates through a sub-strata of gravel, 
making a natural filter so that it comes to the 
consumer in the purest condition possible. 
There is a well lighted, sanitary power house 
equipped with the most modern machinery 
which forces the water to a great height giving 
fine pressure and ample fire protection. The 
altitude insures fine air and the sheltering hills 
make an equable climate. High winds are 
almost unkown and fogs which are so prevalent 
in other sections seldom visit this more favored 
spot. 

To the lover of beauty few localities could 
offer such inducements. Looking out over the 
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valley a panorama of variegated greenery greets 
the eye, the deeper green of orange groves 
mingling with the pastel shades of grain fields 
and the yellow tints of the lemon orchards. 
The view of mountains and hills is an inspira- 
tion to artist who comes often to this section to 
study the wonderful atmospheric effects which 
sometimes dye the landscape with a rosy 
splendor and sometimes give the soft blue tones 
of old tapestry. 

Whittier has a population of prosperous, 
public-spirited, peace-loving, progressive people. 
Tits death rate is low, its moral standards high; 
its schools are listed among the best in the state. 
It has live newspapers that are doing their 
part toward the development of the section, 
and that have a tone and news value that would 
do credit to a much larger city. 

More than fifty electric trains daily keep 
Whittier in close touch with the heart of Los 
Angeles, the seventeen mile run being made in 
about three quarters of an hour. The Southern 
Pacific, Salt Lake and Santa Fe routes ail touch 
its borders; there are several auto truck lines, 
the splendid roads around the city making 
transportation facilities ideal. There is an oil- 
macadam boulevard direct to Los Angeles. 
Whittier is on the main county road leading 
to San Deigo and also on the branch road that 
runs to Long Beach, all of these highways are 
in excellent condition making the section a 
favorite travel-way for the autoist. 

Whittier is a town of churches and church 
goers, almost every denomination being repre- 
sented. Great harmony of feeling is manifested 
between the denominations, union services 
being frequently held. Two handsome new 
churches were built during 1911 making the 
number now an even dozen. In point of mem- 
bership the Friends Church is the largest, 
Whittier having been founded by people of 
this denomination. Much of the peace, good 
will and sterling sturdiness of these substantial 
citizens have become a pari of life and upbuild- 
ing cf the town which takes its name from Whit- 
tier, the Quaker Poet. No greater monument 
to his name could have been built than this 
prosperous, peaceful, high idealed community. 














One of W hittier’s 


Polytechnic High School Buildings 
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What S. W. Barton thinks of 


California 


When I came to Southern California twenty- 
five years ago I heard a great many things said 
in praise and in favor of the various sections of 
the state. I looked about a little, the mining 
fever was still in the air at that- time and most 
people were anxious to make a big thing in 
a little time. But when I saw that field of 
yellow mustard, on which the town of Whittier 
now stands I thought “that is the gold mine 
for me” and the wonderful productiveness of 
that soil which grew the mustard has made the 
“pay dirt” “pan out’’ pretty well for me. 

The soil of Whittier has some wonderful 
qualities that only an old resident and observer 
of conditions can fully appreciate. I think it 
is safe to say that Whittier land will produce 
more oranges to the square foot than any land 
in Southern California. It is a well known fact 
that in the recent cold snap the Whittier citrus 
orchards were the only ones in the surrounding 
country that were not injured to some extent 
by the frosts. This is probably due to the 
fact that much of the land is a sandy loam and 





holds the heat to a wonderful degree during the 
night. The land is particularly valuable too 
because it will produce such a variety of crops. 


Oranges, English walnuts, apricots, and 
grapes all grow equally well. The trees mature 
rapidly and the yield is unusually heavy. __ Be- 


cause of the number and variety of trees Whit- 
tier is a sightly home town, and every one knows 
how growing trees will purify the atmosphere 
and make a healthy community. 

Any young man who invests in Whittier land 
whether it is a city lot on which he will grow 
a few table vegetables, or in a fifty acre ranch 
on which he will become a large fruit grower, 
will find that the per cent of its productiveness 
is so much greater than that of other sections 
that this alone would be sufficient inducement 
to him to locate here. Whittier has a cultured, 
intelligent population of about 6,000; a delight- 
ful climate and its health record is some- 
thing unsurpassed. Good schools, good people, 
good air and a beautiful country surrounding 
it, make it an ideal place to make a home. 


Mr. S. W. Barton of Whittier 


F Although’ Mr. Barton gives all the credit 
of his success to the wonderful productiveness 
of California it is a well known fact that the 
soil does not always produce such wonderful 
results for all those who plant orange orchards 
and attempt to grow English walnuts for com- 
mercial purposes. There would be some who 
would look on a field of wild mustard and call 
it a mass of yellow weeds. Twenty-five years 
ago Mr. Barton had the prophetic vision to 
see the magic possibilities in that mustard field. 
Besides prophetic vision it took energy, purpose, 
skill, patience and faith to bring a wild mustard 
patch into such a state of cultivation that eigh- 
teen acres of it, now in English walnuts, will 


bring an income of $350 per acre each year, and 
twelve acres to such a degree of prolific abund- 
ance that the oranges grown on them bring 
$1200 an acre annually. 

Mr. Barton was born in Richmond, Indiana 
and came to California in 1886. His wife’s 
uncle, Mr. Aquilla Pickering had founded the 
town of Whittier and it was here that Mr. Bar- 
ton settled and invested in land. Besides his 
large orange and walnut interests Mr. Barton 
has an active real estate business and when not 
engaged in looking after these various activi- 
ties he is enjoying life with his family, sight see- 
ing in their big touring car, throughout the state 
which Mr. Barton loves so much.—G. D. Heisley 
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Pen Sketches from Life of Some of Whittier’s Live Wires 
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A Group of Whittier’s Live Boosters 
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Some More of Whittier’s Boosters 
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GLAMOUR attaches to the name Al- 
hambra. It was the renowned name by 
which was known the famous palace 
Mc and citadel of the Moorish kings of 
- Spain, and later made still more famous 
by Irving’s classic novel, “The Alhambra,” 
which endeared the name and historic palace 
to the whole world. It links the medieval 
with the modern, recalling the fierce and ever- 
recurring wars between the Moors and the 





Christians, the Moorish architecture in its best 
period, and the final triumph ot the Christian 


power in Spain during the same year in which 
Columbus discovered America. 

To the founders of our modern city of Alham- 
bra the name must have been suggested by the 
glorious crescentic view of the mountains and 
hills which so nearly encircle it—a similar though 
bolder and more beautiful picture even than that 
of the hills which surround the ancient city of 
Granada and its splendid palace-fortress of 
the Alhambra. Possibly, with prophetic vision, 
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the pioneers already saw in the mind’s eye the 
modern Alhambra as at present, and more surely 
to be in the future, the center of an almost con- 
tinuous city which extends from the mountains 
to the sea, a city with so many charming resi- 
dence streets, lined with attractive homes com- 
parable with the finest which the world affords— 
making the choicest residence district of a great 
metropolis destined to contain upwards of a 
million souls. 
ALHAMBRA CENTRALLY LOCATED 
The location of Alhambra, the business por- 





tion, is seven miles to the northeast. from the 
business center of Los Angeles (limits nearly 
joining ), twenty-five minutes’ trolley ride, com- 
mutation fare seven and one-half cents. South 
Pasadena adjoins on the noith with Pasadena 
just beyond, hence Alhambra is midway between 
the metropolis of Southern California and the 
next largest city within one hundred miles, 
delightfully located for the best residence dis- 
trict of “Greater Los Angeles.” San Gabriel 
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First National Bank of Alhambra 


and the far-famed San Gabriel Mission, built by 

Franciscan Fathers over 140 years ago, adjoins 
the city on the east. Alhambra is fifteen to 
twenty-five miles, about one hour’s trolley ride 
to the numerous Ocean beach resorts, toward the 
west and south; five to seven miles to the Sierra 
Madre Mountains to the northeast, where the 
summits of Mt. Lowe and Mt. W ‘ilson, nearly 
one mile high, are easily reached by trolley or 
auto. 

A well known resident has this to say: 

“The people are coming to Southern Califor- 
nia in phenomenally increasing numbers. They 
come at first for the winter only to escape the 
blizzards of sleet and snow and ice, and slush 
of the East, and especially the bitter cold of 
the middle west. 

The all-important question arises, “In 
what particular locality of Southern California 
shall we make our home?” Those with a 
taste for agriculture, horticulture or gardening 
find an abundance of highly productive land 
in our fertile San Gabriel Valley, in which Alham- 
bra is centrally located, and where formerly 
were located extensive orange groves now 
changed to residence lots and acres. They can 
still purchase land at prices which will admit of 


their growing profitably nearly every possible 
product of the soil, from alfalfa to oranges, and 
from prunes to potatoes, with poultry as a 
profitable adjunct. 

Meanwhile, in view of the extraordinarily 
rapid filling up of the country with prosperous 
people, these investors in what are now farm 
lands, both within and adjoining the city limits, 
can be reasonably sure of seeing their acres 
steadily increase in value until they wili be re- 
quired at high prices for city lots or as sites for 
country residences. 

And again, it is a great surprise to many to 
learn that good, fertile raw grazing and farm 
land, which has never been deeded since the 
government grant, can be purchased for from 
five to twenty dollars per acre, within three to 
five hours auto ride from Alhambra—not the 
open desert, but the fertile hills and valleys 
between Alhambra and the desert. 

A quiet suburban home is desired more and 
more by these ideal home people who prefer 
to reside, not in the city, but in some pleasant 
and convenient suburb of Los Angeles, whence 
they can easily reach the city as often as desired 
for either business or pleasure. The business 
center of Los Angeles can be reached more easily 











Beautiful Driveway to Mayor Cameron’s Residence 
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Alhambra High School 


and quickly from Alhambra than from a large 
portion of the territory within its own limits. 

It would take many pages of manuscript to 
describe all the features in which Alhambra 
excells as a City of Homes. After numerous 
sojourns in the most interesting parts of Europe, 
besides spending a winter in South Georgia, 
part of another winter in Florida, and residing 
several years in Atlantic City, the writer now 
a retired physician, was naturally curious to 
test the alleged ylories of Caiifornia. One win- 
ter in Southern California settled the question 
for myself and family. 


REASONS FAVORING ALHAMBRA 


Our reasons were these: Comparing Alham- 
bra with the various localities visited and espec- 
ially the most charming suburbs of Los Angeles, 
property here was found to be the least boomed 
and inflated, while the living conditions seemed 
to be at least as good, if not better, than in any 
of the others. The numerous shady trees and 
drives lined with pepper trees, palms, acacias 
and the majestic live oak and towering eucalyp- 
tus filled our ideals of what a suburban residence 
district should be, and having the added charm 
of a magnificent view of the romantic mountains 
and beautiful bills which hem in the valiey on 
nearly every side, a view far surpassing that 
obtained from any less central location. 

Other equally important advantages since 
discovered have fully confirmed the wisdom of 
our choice. These include an ample supply of 


what is probably the purest and best soft moun- 
tain water in the state, extra good schools and 
particularly fine new, modern school buildings, 
each having from five to ten acres for playgrounds, 
churches of every denomination, a choice local 
society of highly educated and cultured Eastern 
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people, fully organized into various clubs and 
fraternal organizations. 

The superb winter climate is pleasanter even 
than that of any of the popular suburban cities 
nearer the mountains or on the foothills, because 
less influenced by the snows which often cover 
the mountain-tops in winter, and on the other 
hand, blessed by more sea breezes in summer by 
reason of the highly favored location of Alhambra 
in about the center of the broad San Gabriel 
valley. Again, Alhambra being fifteen to twenty 
miles from the sea, having an altitude of 500 
feet, the disagreeable winds and dense fogs are 
almost entirely avoided. 

The summer time is even more pleasant than 
the winter. During the summers so far spent 
here, there have been exceedingly few days when 
the heat has been uncomfortable in the shade. 
The summer days average vastly cooler than in 
either the east or Middle West, and as far 
the nights, the comparison with the steaming 
hot nights experienced in the summer in most 
parts of the East is extraordinary in contrast. 
The comparatively low humidity renders even 
the highest o> Fv temperatures entirely 
tolerable, while the mornings and evenings and 
especially the nights are always deliciously cool 
and bracing throughout the entire summer, 
requiring at least one heavy blanket for comfort- 
- sleeping. 

A distinguished educator has this to say: 
“The conditions which caused me in 1898 to 
prefer Alhambra to any other place must 
continue to appeal to new comers: A high 
standard of intelligence, an uncommon appre- 
ciation of the things in life that are worth while, 
and a fine moral and intellectual tone not usual 
in rural communities, besides the obvious 
physical advantages possessed by this location, 




















including the nearness to the big city and the 
consequent availability of whatever attractions 
the city had to offer, beauty of nearby groves 
and of shaded streets, besides the majesty of 
an extensive arc of mountains, an abundance 
of pure soft water, a healthful altitude, and with 
all Southern California has in common, cool 
summers, warm winters, the dry and pure air, 
and an average of considerable more than three 
hundred clear days of sunshine in the year. 
Although my work has for four years been in 
and around Los Angeles city, my home is still 
Alhambra. ‘“There’s a Reason. 

An extensive traveller puts it this way: 
“My reply as to why I selected Alhambra as 
my permanent home is briefly thus: The 
proximity to Los Angeles, the good water and 
pure air and freedom from noise, dust and smoke, 
together with good schools and absence of sa- 
loons, induced me to locate in Alhambra. After 
years of travel, both abroad and in this country, 
north, south, east and west, I find that this 
location is the most desirable on account of the 
climate, especially the delightful summer climate, 
and also the beautiful panoramic lay of the 
Sierra Madre mountains which gives us con- 
tinually changing atmospheric views and beau- 
tiful sunsets unsurpassed anywhere in the val- 
ley. Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
many good locations, for the valley is choice, 
yet Alhambra has the kernel or heart of the 
valley. We have nearly everything on this 
earth that man can wish to secure for home com- 
forts. We can, in a few hours, reach the moun- 
tain summit and wade in snow. Or we can 
pluck roses and eat fruits and fresh vegetables 
the year round. We can go bathing, boating, 
fishing and sailing, at the ocean beaches nearly 
every day in the year. To sum it all up—Liv- 
ing in Alhambra is mighty near perfection.” 


WEST ALHAMBRA 

A pioneer resident of the west side of the city 
has written 

“West Alhambra, now extending to Hunting- 
ton Drive, and including the troiley station at 
Sierra Vista and a desirable section of Alham- 
bra, only seven years ago was a great vineyard, 
the center of the old San Gabriel Vintage Com- 
pany’s holdings, and at that time was covered 
with orchards of orange, lemon and limes, and 
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with vineyards, whose vintage was world re- 
nowned. 

“The beauty of hill and valley and rolling 
landscape still remain and added to it are grand 
boulevards, broad streets and drives improved 
with macadam road beds, cement walks and 
curbs. 

“Beautiful villas, chalets and dainty 
bungalows, each with its generous breathing 
space of lawn, garden and shade and all sur- 
rounded by a moral and intelligent community. 
Could a place be found more ideal in which to 
pass our allotted time on this earth? Our citi- 
zens answer emphatically. No.” 

Ramona Park, in the southern part of Alham- 
bra, comprises a platting of one hundred and 
fifty acres with broad macadamized streets and 
parkways ornamented with a variety of palms 
and other shade trees, wide deep lots, restricted 
so as to prohibit the erection of undesirable 
buildings. Ramona Park is one of the beauty 
spots of Alhambra with a forever unobstructed 
view of the snow-clad range of Sierras on the 
north—grand, inspiring and majestic. On the 
south the beautiful range of Puente and’ Monte- 
beilo hills through the passes of which sweep 
the balmy trade winds of summer, tempering 
the sun’s rays. Here, within the sound of the 
old Mission bells of San Gabriel, is an ideal 
home spot of Alhambra, located on the Covina 
branch of the Pacific Electric carline, 17 minutes 
ride from Main street, Los Angeles. 


A FEW PERTINENT QUERIES 
ANSWERED 


Sw:ss 


The Secretary of the Board of Trade Receives 
Many Interesting Inquiries Regarding the 
Climate, and Alhambra as a City of 

Homes and Business Opportunities 


In the correspondence received by the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade many interesting 
questions are asked, a few of which with the 
answers made are given as follows: 

The San Gabriel Mission 

“Will you please give the exact location of 
the San Gabriel Mission, directions for reaching 
the same and a brief descript ion of the mission 
and historic grapevine?” 

The old Mission is located on the eastern 
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The National Bank of Alhambra 
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border of Alhambra just outside the city limits; 
was one of the first established on the Pacific 
coast and was founded by four Franciscian 
Fathers in 1771. The old adobe structure 
stands with all its original walls still intact 
excepting a portion in the rear of the main build- 
ing which has crumbled away beyond repair. 
Services are held regularly every Sunday in the 
main church, which seats about 300, and a con- 
gregation numbering about that many and com- 
osed of Americans and Spanish attend. The 
building is opened daily for the inspection of 
visitors and tourists amounting to fully 50,000 
every year. 

The scene of part of Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s novel “Ramona,” a very popular 
story, is laid at this beautiful San Gabriel Mis- 
sion. 

One block west of the Mission in the ‘‘patio”’ 
of a modern building is the largest and oldest 
known grapevine in the world. This vine was 
planted by the Franciscian Fathers 135 years 
ago. 

“Have you a public library? If so, how large?” 

We “point with pride” to our public library, 
opened in 1906 and now having over 8,000 
volumes, and 2500 citizens on its roll of readers. 
The attractive reading room is used by more 
than 1000 monthly for reading and study, 
while the home circulation averages 3500 a 
month. The library is in charge of a trained 
librarian and assistant and is open to the public 
six days in the week from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
Alhambrans appreciate the fact that they have 
the last word in books of science and discovery, 
the highest in literature, research, and the arts, 
the most up-to-date in the social sciences and 
reform, while our fiction collection is repre- 
sentative of the best in old and new, and the 
reading room is supplied with a choice selection 
of the best current magazines. Every effort 
is made by the Library Board and staff to keep 
up this high standard of books, in answer to the 
needs of our wide-awake and cultivated com- 
munity. 

“What is the population of Alhambra, and 
the increase during the past decade?’ 

In 1900—808. In 1910—5027. Gain 522%, 
more than any other city in California of less 
than 10,000 population. Now, April 1, 1912— 
more than 6500. 

“Give cost of gas and electricity.” 

Gas—80 cents per thousand, pay for what is 
consumed. Electricity—eight and one-half 
cents per kilowatt hour for residences, less for 
street lighting and for large consumers. Mini- 
mum per month—fifty cents. 

“What is the soil? What will it produce? 

Medium sandy loam and disintegrated granite, 
the wash from the mountains for ages past. 
No adobe, very fertile, good for lawn, garden, 
and truck farming the year round. Fine for 
all citrus and nearly all deciduous fruits. 

“Give source of water supply, and water 
rates.” 

The water, pure and soft, is a prize, direct 
from flowing wells in the foothills supplied by 
mountain water sheds. 1300 cubic feet cost 
$1.25 per month. Ample supply for one family 
with lawn and garden. Larger amounts at 
greatly reduced rates. 
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‘What about the sand storms and fleas?’ 
In Alhambra, because of its location in the 
valley, there is very little wind strong enough 
to blow off your hat, hence rarely enough to 


” 


cause a “dust storm.” This cannot be said of 
other localities even within a few miles of our 
city. No fleas or other objectionable insects 
in Alhambra. They may be found in sandy 
and less fertile sections. 

“Does not the long drought kill all the trees 
and vegetation unless abundantly irrigated?” 

Most certainly not. All of the native trees, 
including the majestic live oak, the towering 
eucalyptus, the ornamental acacias, the historic 
pepper, the orange and lemon, the firs, the pines, 
the palms, the camphor and magnolia, etc., 
are in green leaf the year round with or without 
irrigation, besides nearly all the roses and other 
flowering shrubs and vines, which are continu- 
ously green with but little sprinkling or irriga- 
tion. 

“T am interested to know something of your 
public improvements and car service to Los 
Angeles.” 

Three electric car lines, one on Huntington 
Drive, one on Main street, and the other through 
Ramona Park, also the main trans-continental 
line of the Southern Pacific railway and its 
Monrovia and Pasadena branches all connect 
Alhambra with Los Angeles. Shorb Station, 
where all Pasadena passengers change cars, 
is in Alhambra. 

“How do you reach Alhambra from Los An- 
geles?”’ 

Take San Gabriel or Alhambra trolley car 
at the depot, Sixth and Main streets, or anywhere 
on Main street between First and Fifth streets. 
Fare, round trip, 25 cents, or 15 cents if commu- 
tation ticket is used, 7 1-2 cents one way. 
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CENTER OF BOULEVARD SYSTEM 


The map correctly shows how Alhambra 
is centrally located in a fine boulevard system. 
Huntington Drive extends for two miles along 
the north and west border of our city. The 
Alhambra road, a delightful speedway, passes 
through the northern portion; and the Mission 
Road, an improved boulevard, traverses the 
city within two blocks of the business center. 
Still further south the San Bernardino Road 
is laid through Ramona Park, a fine residence 
section of Alhambra. In addition to these fine 
auto roads, Main Street, the central highway, 
ninety feet wide, crossing the business section 
of the city for over three miles, is now completed 
with granite macadam, making in all five paral- 
lel thoroughfares, a total of over fifteen miles 
leading directly into Los Angeles. 

The ocean to ocean highway, the National 
boulevard from Los Angeles to New York 
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city, recently projected and to be rushed to 
completion, passes through Alhambra putting 
our city on the map for all time. iebes has 
a grand total of nearly fifty miles of streets and 
boulevards about ninety four per cent of which 
are well improved with macadam pavements, 
concrete gutters, cement sidewalks and park- 
ways well cleaned and maintained in fine con- 
dition adding greatly to the pleasure of auto 
joy riding every day in the year. 

Fellow home-seekers, do not try to read it 
all in print—you never can. Come and see for 
yourself this wonderful Homeland. To see is 
to believe—you may doubt before seeing, as 
many do. At least write us freely asking any 
questions. 


Address all correspondence to 
THE ALHAMBRA BOARD OF TRADE 
Alhambra, California. 
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Some More of Alhambra’s Boosters 
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These Progressive Citizens of Alhambra never quit Boosting 
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Cartoon Sketches of Some Boosters and Builders of Alhambra 
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IN writing of the Mission days and the 
Missions, it has been noted by all the 
authorities that the instinct of the padres 
who founded these stations on the Calif- 
ornia coast from whence they sallied 
against the Powers of Darkness, was unerring 
in that they always chose the best lands, the 
well watered valleys for their work of develop- 
ment and upbuilding. They were never - 
from either the sea or the mountains and i 

Southern California within easy reach of the 
splendid foot hills that dip down in undulating 
waves, hillocks and mesas from the Sierras 
towards the sea. So it was in the beginning 
of the development of the state that the peculiar 
attractiveness and richness of the slopes near 
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City of Beautiful Homes 


y J. C. 
Editor of the Glendale 
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over one of the most beautiful of the many scenic 
routes followed by the Pacific Electric lines out 
of Los Angeles. Tropico begins at the crossing 
of the Southern Pacific Railway and is about a 
mile wide. Its northern boundary line is the 
southern boundary of the CITY OF GLEN- 
DALE, which stretches for a distance of three 
niles northward on up over the Verdugo moun- 
tains and into the Verdugo canyon, a recent 
annexation giving the ambitious city, territory 
sparsely settled but important as within it lies 
the source of the water supply of Glendale 
and vicinity. 

The ‘‘Town of Glendale” was platted in 1887, 
when the great boom in real estate was nearing 
its unhappy end. About that time the old 























A Street of Fine Bungalows designed and built by Roy L. Kent 


Terminal Railway Company, 


the foot of the mountains, ‘‘the foothill country,” 
became known and grew in appreciation among 
the thousands who have traveled hither to see 
for themselves whether the half was told of 
truth or if all was a poet’s dream. Arriving in 
Los Angeles the traveler who first opens his 
eyes to the view before him, must in the nature 
of the case lift them towards the sky line of 
the nearby mountains which not merely attract 
but compel his attention. Going northward 
from the city he passes over or by the great 
highway laid out by the padres leading from 
San Diego to the bay of San Francisco, and when 
just beyond the city limits, some six or seven 
miles from the Court House, he is in the San 
Fernando valley in the ne ighborhood of Tropico, 
a small incorporated city just about a year old. 
He reaches this point probably by traveling 


two miles above 
Glendale, passing through the town, was 
the main factor in bringing in at that time a 
number of settlers. A large hotel (now the 
Sanitarium ) was built, a number of houses put 
up by speculators and lots sold at prices aver- 
aging $500, which in the years intervening be- 
tween the collapse of that period of inflation 
and the beginning of the present chapter of 
prosperity, sold in some instances for a price 
as low as $50. In 1906 the Pacific Electric 
was completed, linking Glendale with Los Ange- 
les running through a few blocks west of the 
original town on up to Casa Verdugo and La Ra- 
mada at the mountain’s base. This section built 
up very rapidly and now Brand Boulevard, along 
the line of the railway, has about two blocks of busi- 
ness houses, mostly two story brick structures 











tenanted by establishments of various kinds 
doing a growing business. A cross-town car 
line reaching from Brand Boulevard in Glendale 
to Eagle Rock, two miles eastward, connects 
the east and west sides of town along Fourth 
street, which thoroughfare will in the opinion 
of many be the business center of the future 
Glendale, a number of business blocks being 
located there now. Glendale avenue is the 
principal street on the East, business establish- 
ments clustering there around the intersection 
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of Glendale avenue and Fourth street as onthe 
west side they are collected in the neighborhood 
of Brand Boulevard and Fourth street. On 
the extreme eastern line of the city is Verdugo 
Road, the main thoroughfare through the val- 
ley from north to south, connecting Los Angeles 
with the attractive and growing towns of La 
Crescenta and La Canada. 

The County Roads system passes through 
Glendale in both directions, Sixth street being 
a part of the great thoroughfare that leads from 


ourth Street 





Brand Boulevard, North from I 
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Casa Verdugo, California’s Famous Spanish Restaurant 


the mountains in the eastern part of the county avenue to Los Angeles. The great Owens River 
to the sea, passing through Pasadena and the aqueduct system will cover the region about 
foothill region. Glendale as the main artery of that water supply 

Another section of this system comes down on its way to Los Angeles passing down the val- 
from the La Canada valley and passes through ley enters the city within a mile of Glendale’s 
Glendale by way of Verdugo Road or Glendale center. Touching on the subject of water, 
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Court at Casa Verdugo 
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Showing Open Air Lunch and Dining Facilities at Casa Verdugo 


a vital question in all communities, the supply 
in Verdugo Canyon which meets the necessities 
of this rapidly growing section, is considered to 
be ample for many years to come and its quality 
is of the best. Much of it at present is in use 
for irrigation of the extensive orchards of orange 
and lemon which are found in and about Glen- 
dale, four large packing houses being required 
to handle the product of these orchards. In 
the earlier days of the settlement there were 
hundreds of acres devoted to deciduous fruit 
trees, but the encroachmentsof the home builder 


and the conversion of acreage into town lots 
has greatly depleted the orchards. 


The City of Glendale 

As a municipality Glendale is six years old 
and from the date of its birth as a city of the 
sixth class, its progress has been rapid. Over 
twenty miles of streets have been improved by 
the rock and petrolithic process, almost every 
street of importance in the city being in fine 
condition. A city hall has just been completed 
at a cost of $18,000. 
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Union High School 
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Schools 

The Union High School erected two years 
ago, an imposing and ornamental structure 
built at a cost of $60,000 and the demands upon 
its accommodations are increasing so rapidly 
that an addition to it is now contemplated. An 
Intermediate school costing $40,000 is now in 
course of construction. Three grammar schools 
are within the city limits and a fourth in the 
district outside is being planned. 

No district in the county ranks higher for 
the character of its educational institutions. 
Churches 

All of the best known denominations have 
churches here and indicating the rapid growth 
of the community in general is that of their 
congregations. The Presbyterians have re- 
cently dedicated a fine building costing $7,500. 
A Baptist church to cost about $15,000 is now 
in course of construction and the buildings of 
other denominations are feeling the pressure 
of the necessity of enlarging to meet the demand. 

Societies 

Nearly all of the secret societies and fraternal 
orders have lodges in Glendale. The ladies have 
the Tuesday Afternoon Club and the Maids and 
Matrons, both socieites holding meetings in 
the beautiful rooms of the Country Club on 
Brand Boulevard. The latter organization is 
just now in a flourishing condition having re- 
cently added a bowling alley and other attrac- 
tions. 

The city of Glendale has been fortunate since 
iis inception in having at its head a good selec- 
tion of representative citizens who have been 
at all times imbued with the spirit of progress 
and alive to the fact that their official actions 
were not for the present needs only but must be 
dictated by the requirements of the great future 
which they absolutely believe is the destiny of 
the city. Their action in pushing the recent 
annexation matter whereby they acquired 
municipal control of the Verdugo Canyon just 
north of the city so as to conserve and protect 
the water supply is an example of their far- 
sightedness in looking out forthe future welfare. 
The moral tone of the people is exceptionally 
high; saloons and pool rooms are barred. 

Climatically conditions in this section are 
ideal. The low Los Feliz hills and Griffith Parks 
higher elevations break the force of the ocean 
breezes but do not cut them off, so that ex- 
tremes of even the mild California variety, are 
rarely experienced. Glendale is just far enough 
from the mountains on the one hand and the 
great city on the other to form a happy combina- 
tion, affording to its residents access easily to 
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the beauties of nature or to the refinements of 
the city. Naturally it attracts many home 
seekers among the city toilers who find that with 
excellent car service they are no further from 
their daily duties than when within the limits 
of the city where they are employed during the 
day while nights and Sundays permit them to 
enjoy “the comforts of home” in attractive sur- 
roundings removed from the environment which 
sometimes makes daily duty pall. Along the 
foothills above and within the limits of Glendale 
are many beautiful homes belonging to people 
who can afford to pay for the luxury of a view 
that takes in the beautiful sweep of the valley 
to the north, south and west. At the terminus 
of the car line at the base of Mount Verdugo 
is that famous resort “Casa Verdugo” where on 
the spot where in the early days “before the 
Gringo came” was the hospitable home of one 
of the members of the Verdugo family, the visi- 
tor can enjoy a gastronmical reminder of the 
days when hospitality was a fine art and the 
viands were flavored with the aromatic spices 
of old Spain. Pondering over the picture sug- 
gested by the recital of the unvarnished facts 
presented above, one can see a reason for the 
phenominal growth of the little city of Glendale, 
starting six years ago with about 1200 people 
and now numbering within its limits about six 
thousand persons. One can understand also why 
an enthusiast residing within the pale speaks of 
his home city as ‘“‘Glendale the Beautiful” and 
as lying at the “Gateway of Opportunity.” 


THE LAND OF HOME 
By J. C. Sherer 
The East Wind blew from the caves of the sea, 
And crept through my marrow bone, © 
While the North Wind pierced through the soul 
of me, 
Straight launched from the polar one. 
Then I turned my back on the East Wind chill, 
And bent to the Northern blast, 
W bile they drove me west and south until 
The continent’s breadth was passed. 
But the East Wind slunk to its bleak sea cave 
And the fierce North Wind grew tame, 
While I found myself where the pulsing wave 
Of the world’s great ocean came 
And beat on the shore of the world’s out edge 
Which dips to the setting sun. 
While the towering mountains gaurd and hedee, 
4nd streams to the ocean run. 
Then I gave God thanks for the mountain wa l, 
And the blue sky’s lofty dome, 
And no more my soul shall the winds appall, 
For here is the land of Home! 
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TWO NEW GLENDALE BOOSTERS 
E.A.MSGEE ANDO WH.CRANE-OWNERS OF THE 
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Live Wires that are Responsible for Glendale the Beautiful 
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prompt delivery— which counts in these days of 
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(,eorge Wharton James & 


The New Editor of “OUT WEST.” 
By Henry Meade Bland 


Professor of English Literature at the State Normal 
School, San Jose, Cal. 


YE MAN is doing more to preserve California literary traditions, and to foster 
Western letters, to search the highways and the byways for the relics of both 
obscure and great writers, to record the fast-disappearing story of the lives of 
California literary people than any other individual. He is a sort of Califor- 
nia Taine. He has one of the largest private collections of California prose and poetry 
on the Coast. He knows personally more Western makers of books than any other 
man. He has himself written as many books as the average high literary light. 
One big volume a year is his output, and this besides all his travel and lecturing. 
Possessed with the demon, wanderlust, he is here, there, everywhere at once and is 
therefore continually in touch with literary people. 

This man, George Wharton James, has had some handicaps in the life race in which 
he has done so valiantly. Ill-health from boyhood hindered many a plan. The 
jealousy of enemies who, because of his frankness and spontaneity and unorthodox 
thought have been strong against him, has stood in his way. His impetuosity in 
attempting tasks beyond the possibility of human endeavor has often clouded popu- 
lar view of his work; yet in spite of all this he is now one of the remarkable personal- 
ities of the West. 

It is interesting to note how well nature has educated and prepared him for his 
favorite work—literary appreciation. When she makes a real student she endows 
him with instincts for the primitive. Therefore she makes him simple, loving, child- 
like. Such a man is really not at his best in society, but in the wilderness, among the 
mountains, by the sea, or companioning with a mighty river. Here free from the 
conventional, alone with the universe, he becomes the prophet and creates his message 
for man. George Wharton James has felt the divine impulse,—talked with the Uni- 
versal in the lonely desert, by the mighty rivers of the Titanic west. Here he has been 
constituted one of the world’s great reporters; and Truth has smiled upon him from 
the dashings of the Colorado River, from the sublime abysses of the Grand Canyon, 
and from the wierd solitudes of the desert. Yet, strange to say, this man is the presi- 
dent of one of the most important literary clubs of the South West—the Browning 
Club of Pasadena—which he founded, and on the occasion of the recent Centenary 
of the great poet’s birth, he presided at luncheon and at afternoon and evening gather- 
ings with all the ease, dignity and savoir faire of an accomplished man of the world. 
It is this many-sidedness of Dr. James’s mentality and accomplishments that make 
him a surprise even to those who know him best. For he is equally at home in a 
score of different roles, and when you have seen him in these roles and think that you 
know him well, he suddenly surprises you by the accidental revelation of some other 
field of life-activity with which he is equally versed and familiar. 

The divinely appointed writer has an eye for everything. Every thought he care- 
fully and accurately pigeon-holes in his brain to the end that he may make it tell its 
story to mankind. The mountain, the tree, the river, the ruined mansion are music 
in his soul, and magically he makes all do his bidding. With a splendid ideal James 
would compel all to give up their story. 


















Herbert Spencer has reduced the arts and sciences to the formula of evolution. 
Shakespeare recorded the world of emotion. Edison would harness the forces of 
nature to the end that man shall be no longer a slave. Burbank would rob nature of 
her secrets to the end that the tree and flower or fruit may multiply its bounty and 
beauty. George Wharton James would report the innermost reaction of the world 
upon his own soul. 

Hence he is no sooner in the presence of a theme than he longs to detail it 
on the printed page. Thus he unfolds the desert and its strange beauties and glories; 
he revels in the story of the mighty canyon, he catches the dying mission with his 
‘amera and trails in a multitude of pages its quaint history. He searches every cranny 
of a young literature, that no line of inspiration may be lost; no trace of its rhythm 
fade away. He spends weeks, months with the primitive aborigines of the Southwest 
and familiarizes himself with their life history, traditions, ceremonies and handicraft. 
He fellowships with wild animals and discovers that they respond to the kinship love. 
He enters into the lives of his fellows—whether rich or poor, educated or illiterate, 
good or bad,—and with the deep sympathy of knowledge sets before them his ideal 
in living the Radiant Life. Passing so much time alone in the solitudes, he has learned 
to listen to the Higher Voices and when he compares their teaching with much of 
our modern civilization, he sees its futility and inadequacy to meet the spiritual de- 
mands of the race. This gives to his public utterances at times a didactic quality 
which the editor of “Current Literature” has compared with the titanic forces of 
Tolstoi. No subject seems too subtle for his pen. Whether it is the problem of 
Jacques Loeb, or of Luther Burbank, or the divine afflatus of Joaquin Miller, each is 
alike food for his ravenous mind. He is at home with the child or the college presi- 
dent and each falls in the same way under the scrutiny of his mind. How well he 
accomplishes this the hundreds of pages of his sixteen or seventeen volumes and the 
scores of magazine articles from his pen must tell. There are those that think he is 
at his best in ‘In and Out of the Old Missions,” others in ““The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado’’; others value him as an exponent of California literature and its makers; 
but to my mind “The Heroes of California”’ is best of all. 

He has a contempt for the merely academic in literature, and is no stylist. Hence 
the petty critic fails to understand him. His ideal of style is a transparent telling of 
the truth. Self-assertive in the highest degree, he is the only man I know of who in 
dealing with his fellows actually lives the doctrine of non-resistance. Imperfections 
he has, but they are impulsive and unintentional. Sorrows, heart-rending, he has 
had, but he has lived them down and is the personification of his own teachings of 
living the life of cheerfulness. 

One sits amazed at the amount of his nervous energy and at the sum of his physical 
accomplishments. One week he is in a lumber camp high on the mountains among 
the redwoods in a battle against recurrence of the ill-health he must fight down; 
the next week he is battling valiantly for prison reform, rounding up a literary theme, 
or completing a book-manuscript. He is equally at home in helping Elbert Hubbard 
organize his summer school or as associate editor of the ‘‘Craftsman’”’, where he was 
at work during the most vital period of this magazine’s career. Such has been Dr. 
James’s preparation for the intensified literary environment in which he now finds 
himself. 

He has reached that round in his life work the heart of which is to be his monu- 
mental work on California Literature, where he can do his best writing, and as editor 
of the new “Out West” much may confidently be expected of him, for he is to be of yet 
greater and greater service to the literary world, and to the great mass of his fellow men. 


—— 
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POEMS WORTH MEMORIZING 


Masterpieces of Western Poetry 





The Wolves of the Sea. 


By Herbert Bashford 


From dusk until dawn they are hurrying on, 
Unfettered and fearless they flee; 

From morn until eve they plunder and thieve 
The hungry, white wolves of the Sea. 


With never a rest, they race to the west, 
To the Orient’s rim do they run; 

By the berg and the floe of the northland they go 
And away to the isles of the sun. 


They wail at the moon from the desolate dune 
Till the air has grown dank with their breath; 

They snarl at the stars from the treacherous bars 
Of the coasts that are haunted by Death. 


They grapple and bite in a keen, mad delight 
As they feed on the bosom of Grief; 

And one steals away to a cave with his prey, 
And one to the rocks of the reef. 

With the froth on their lips they follow the ships, 
Each striving to lead in the chase; 

Since loosed by the hand of the King of their band 
They have known but the rush of the race. 





They are shaggy and old, yet as mighty and bold 
As when God’s freshest gale set them free; 
Not a sail is unfurled in a port of the world 
But is prey for the wolves of the Sea. 


From “‘ At the Shrine of Song.” 
By kind permission of Whittaker-Ray-Wiggins Co., San Francisco 
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The Memorial Cross at Donner Lake. 





